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IArt.  I.  A  CoIleSihri  cf  State  Papef‘5  Relative  to  the  War 
qalnjl  France  now  carrying  on  by  Great  Britain  and  the  feveral 
(thtr  European  Powers :  containing  authentic  Copies  of  Treaties^ 
I  Qmuentions^  Proclamations^  Manifejloes^  Declarations^ .  Memo--, 
rialsj  Remon/I ranees j  Official  Letter s\  '  Parliamentary  Papers^ 
P  London  Gazette  Accounts  the  War^  isfc*  £5fr.  In  Two  very 

large  8vo.  Volumes.  The  firft  publiflied  in  I794>  the  fecond 
in  1795.  Both  Volumes  fold  for  One  Guinea  in  Boards; 
^^ebrett^'  ‘  '  ‘  * 
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T  has  been  thought  proper  by  the  editor  of  thefe  papers  to 
arrange  them  under  the  following  heads :  i .  1rreaties4; 
Proclamations  and  Manifeftoes.  3.  Official  ftate  Cor* 
mdence.  4.  Papers  relative  to  neutral  Powers,  5.  Par* 
ientai7  Papers.  '  6.  Ah  Appendix,  made  up  folely  from  the 
)(lon  Gazettes,  containing  all  the  Accounts  of  the  War  which 
2Te  been  publifbed  in  that  official  Paper. 

*  The  official  correfpondence  commences  with  the  anfwers  of  the 
^pean  powers  to  the  French  king’s  notification  of  his  acceptance 
^^conilitution  in  Sept.  1791,  which  is  thought  the  proper  asra  front 
^oce  to  trace  and  difclofe  the  conduct  and  difpofitions  of  the  different 
^  It  is  particularly  full  and  complete  at  the  very  interefting  pc^ 
immediately  preceding  the  rupture  with  Aullria.  and  the 
ture  with  Bntain.  Many  of  the  papers  which  pafTed  on  the 
of  ^.thofe  events  never  were  before  publiflied  in  England  j 
others  of  them  have  hitherto  been  but  imper^e^lly  laid  before  the 
ilic.’ 
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24^2  A  Colkiilon  of  Stale  Papers^  fJc* 

In  the  firft  volume  the  whole,  as  well  proclamations,  con 
refpondence,  &c/  as  gazettes,  is  brought  up  to  the  conclufiou  of 
1793,  The  papers  in  the  appendix  to  Vol.  I.  are  arranged  as 
follows:  Operations  at  Sea.  Operations  of  the  Army  in  the 
Netherlands — on  the  Rhine — on  the  Side  of  Italy— on  the  Side 
of  Spain — at  Toulon — in  the  Weft  Indies  and  America — in  the 
£aft  Indies. 

The  editor,  in  an  introdudlion  to  Vol.  II.  which  relates 
wholly  to  the  year  1 794,  fays. 


*  Some  gentlemen  have  afferted  the  treaty  of  partition  figned  at 
Pavia  to  be  a  forgery ;  and  others,  who  have  been  inclined  to  doubt 
this  aflertipn,  have  neverthelefs  difeovered  that  the  fubttance  of  it, 
inferted  in  the  ftrmer  volume,  is  evidently  fpurious,  becaufe  it  is 
not  in  the  ufual  form  of  fuch  inftruments.  This  informality  the  edi- 
tor  perceived  on  firft  reat^ng  it,  and  for  that  reafon  it  was  not  inferted 
as  the  treaty  itfelj,  but  cxprefsly  as  the  fubftance  of  the  treaty ;  and  j 
number  of  circumftances,  both  in  the  declarations  and  condudl  of  tlu 
allied  powers,  ftrongly  concur  to  eftablilh  its  credit.  In  July  179 
the  Empercr  was  in  Italy,  and  invited  all  the  principal  powers  in  Eu 
rope  to  join  in  a  confederacy  (See  Vol.  I.  p.  169).  .  In  the  OQobe 
following  his  Imperial  Majefty  *  requefted  the  powers  to  whom  hi 

•  addreffed  himlelf,  to  declare,  by  their  refpeclive  minifters  at  ?a 

•  ris,  that  ibtir  coalition  exified.*  (See  Vol.  I.  p.  152.)  And  onthi 
18th  of  March  1792,  the  court  of  Vienna  '  refufed  to  agree  to  ihi 

*  difToIutipo  of  the  confederacy  in  which  the  King  of  Hungary  wa 

*  engaged  with  the  mojl  refpeBalU  powers  in  Europe.^  (Pag<i  I77») 

•  Such  are  the  proofs  of  the  exiftence  of  a  confederacy,  the  condi 
tiops  of  which  are  thought  unfit  for  the  public  eye.  And  if  we  com 
pare  the  conduct  of  the  allies  with  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Pavia 
we  mufi  either  be  confirmed  in  the  truth  of  ibme  fuch  tranfaftion,  0 
conclude  that  thofe  who  forged  the  infirument  knew  and  deferibo 
the  real  views  of  the  princes  concerned ;  for,  as  far  as  it  has  been  i 
their  power,  they  have  a6Ied  upon  the  ftipulatiohs  it  contains,  an 
have  fet  the  declaration  at  Pilnitz  totally  alide.  Did  not  the  En 
peror  take  pofTeilion  of  all  the  towns  in  the  French  Netherlands,  i 
his  own  name,  agreeably  to  the  treaty  of  Pavia,  and  not  in  the  nan 
of  the  King  of  France,  as  he  was  bound  to  do  by  the  declaration  \ 
Pilnitz  ?  Did  not  General  Wurmfer,  when  fuccefsful  on  the  Rhini 
exprefs  his  wifties  that  tKe  Alfacians  would  reunite  thcmfelves  to  the 
German  brethren  ?  (SeeVol.  I.  p.  1 34.)  Has  not  the  Emprefs  invade 
Poland  ?  And  has  not  the  King  of  Pruftia  obtained  poffclfion  of 
zick  and  Thorn  ?  Every  proceeding  of  the  allies  ftrengthens  the  opini< 
that  the  fubjlance  of  the  treaty  of  Pavia  is  authentic ;  and  as  it  not  or 
was  fupported  by  fuch  a  combination  of  circumftances,  but  was 
general  circulation,  and  had  obtained  coniiderable  credit  througho 
Europe,  iofomuch  that  it  had  been  inferted  in  many  of  the  molt  r 
fpcftablc  works,  without  a  doubt  of  its  being  genuine,  the  edit 
thought  it  his  duty  to  give  it  a  place ;  convinced  that  thofe  wl 
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0)Qtended  for  its  authenticity^  would  have  much  more  caiife  of  com* 

CuQt  It  its  omiffion,  thaji  they  who  a/Terted  it  to  be  a  forgery  would 
re  by  its  infertion/* 

In  this  fecond  volume  a  confiderable  number  of  French  re¬ 
ports  and  decrees  have  been  inferred,  becaufe  they  beft  defer i be 
liic  internal  fituation  of  the  country,  the  principles  which  adluate 
tc  people,  and  the  difpodtion  of  the  government:  circumftances 
low  declared  by  the  Britifh  miniidry  to  be  the  principal,  if  not 
4c only  reafon  for  continuing  hoftilities ;  and  therefore  it  is  ex- 
edient  to'  give  them  a  place,  as  the  objeft  of  this  colledlioh  is, 
jbring  together  all  papers  explanatory  of  the  caufes  of  the  pre- 
ntwar,  and  the  fentiments  of  the  different  powers  engaged  in 
t  The  papers  in  the  appendix  to  Vol.JI.  are  arranged  in  the 
IK  manner  as  thofe  in  the.firft.  . 


The  utility  of  fuch  a  colledion  as  this,  as  a  book  of  reference, 
abundantly  evident,  and  ftands  not  in  need  of  the  fmallefl  iU 

I [ration.  In  times  of  general  and  lively  excitement  it  is  hardly 
be  fuppofed  that  any  hiftorian  of  prefent  events  and  tranfac- 
oscan  write  with  perfedl  candour,  and  wholly  free  from  the 
uence  of  paf&on.  In  fuch  a  publication  as  this,  whofe  only 
n'is  to  ftate  fafts,  impartiality  is  Tecured  by  its  plan  or 
.  It  is  impoffible  that  it  can  be  made  an  engine  of  any 
,  at  lead  in  fuch  a  degree  as  might  gain  the  favour  of  any 
to  the  editor  or  publiflier,  whofe  intereft,  in  the  prefent 
nee,  is,  the  mod  perfect  accuracy,  precidon,  truth,  and 
e.  It  is  only  on  this  ground  that  it  wuld  polTibly  meet 
acceptance  and  approbation  from  fenfible  men  of  any  party, 
editor  of  the  prefent  colleftion,  fenfible  no  doubt  of  this, 
ftudied,  and  with  good  fuccefs,  to. render  it  an  authentic, 
ial,  and  full  repofitory  of  the  papers  relative  to  its  grand 


11.  A  Journey  over  Land  to  India^  partly  by  a  Route  never 
before  by  any  European^  by  Donald  Campbell^  of  Barhreck^ 
who  formerly  commanded  a  Regiment  of  Cavalry  in.  the 
wVr  of  his  Highnefs  the  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic.  In  a  Series 
^Letters  to  his  Son.  Comprehending  his  Shipwreck  and  Im^ 
^finment  with  Hyder  Alli^  and  his  jubfequent  Negociations  and 
^anJa^iQfjs  in  the  Eafi.  pp.  408.  4to.  il.  is.  boards, 
Icn,  Pall-MalU  London,  1795. 

[  Continued  from  our  lajl  Number.  ] 

1^*  Campbell  from  Zante  fet  fail  for  Alexandria;  from 
ihcnce  to  Cyprus ; 
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•  This  ifland  holds  a  very  high  rank  in  claffic  lore — it  gave  birth 
to  feme  great  philofophers  and  confidcrablc  pocts^  The  apcftlc  Bar* 
tiabas  was  a  native  of  it«  and,  alTifted  by  St.  Paul,  hrd  introduced 
chriftianity  among  them.  Famagufta,  a  town  on  the  caftern  part  of 
the  ifland^  oppofitc  to  the  (horc  of  Syria,  is  the  ancient  Salamis,  built 
by  Teuccr  the  fon  of  Telamon,  and  brother  of  Ajax. 

*  SymifToi  on  the  fouth-caft,  the  beft  port  in  Cyprus,  is  ihejmathut 
mentioned  by  Virgil  in  his  ^neid,  and  by  Ovid  in  his  Metamorphofes, 
And  BafFo,  on  the  wcllern  coaft,  is  the  (Paphos)  of  antiquity] 
famous  for  the  temple  of  Venus. 

•  As  the  branches  of  an  empire  moft  remote  from  the  great  feai 
of  government  are  always  more  defpotically  governed  than  ihok 
nearer  the  fource  of  redrefs,  Cyprus  has  been  continually  ruled  witi 
a  rod  of  iron  lince  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  While  it  wa 
under  the  dominion  of  Chrillians  it  was  well-peopled,  having  no  lei 
than  eight  hundred  or  a  thoufand  villages  in  it,  befides  feveral  hand 
feme  cities ;  but  the  Turks  have  fpread  ruin  and  defolation  over  tk 
country,  and  it  is  now  fo  thinly  inhabited  that  more  than  half  the  lam 
lie  uncultivated. 

*  The  whole  ifland,  as  well  as  particular  towns,  was  endiel 
coofecrated  to  the  goddefs  Venus,  who  thence  was  called  Vent 
Cypria,  or  Dea  Cypria,  and  is  reprefented  by  the  poets  as  taking 
peculiar  pleafure  in  vifitlng  it — and  this  unquellionably  arofe  from  tl 
loofe  habits  and  lafeivious  temperament  of  the  women  there,  who  ce 
tmnly  are,  at  this  time,  not  remarkable  for  their  chaftity. 

♦  I  muft  confefs,  however,  that  I  felt  great  pleafure  in  cnterii 

Cyprus— it  was,  as  1  have  already  dated,  claflic  ground,  and  dec 
cated  to  the  Queen  of  Love.  But  a  traveller  who  vifits  it  wl 
hopes  of  amufement,  will  be  much  difappointed ;  for  in  no  one  pa 
ticular  did  it  feem  to  me  to  refemble  that  Cyprus  famed  in  t 
heathen  dory  and  mythology.  Of  the  Cyprian  queen’s  favou 
the  ladies  feemed  to  boad  no  one  mark,  fave  the  mod  naufeoi 
difguding  lewdnefs— and  the  natural  fertility  of  the  foil  is  h 
lod  beneath  the  oppreffive  yoke  of  the  fervants  of  the  Turk 
government.  Thus,  in  the  extraordinary  "revolutions  that  bum 
affairs  are  inceflantly  undergoing,  that  idand  which  for  its  fuper 
beauties  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  refidence  of  love,  which 
birth  to  the  philofophers  Zeno,  AppoIIonius,  and  Xenophon, 
now  a  miferable,  half-cultivated  fpot, '  peoplecl  with  a  mixture 
wretched  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Chridians  —  groaning  un 

the  tyranny  of  a  barbarous  defpotic  abufe  of  delegated  powci 
infeded  with  locuds  which  devour  the  fruits  of  the  earth — and< 
graced  by  a  race  of  ignominious  women,  who  edeem  it  to  be  an 

*  of  religion  to  proditute  themfelves  to  all  drangers. 

*  Our  Richard  the  Fird  made  a  conqued  of  tkis  ifland  on  his  wa] 
the  Holy  Land,  and  conferred  the  royalty  of  it  on  Guy  Lufign 
Kingof  jerufalem.  TheVenetians  poflTeffed  themfelves  of  it  in  they 
14805  but,  in  the  fixteenth  century,  the  Turks  difpoflefled  them,i 
have  ever  fince  kept  it  under  the  yoke.  I  ftiould  have  remarked,  t 
their  wine  is  excellent.’ 
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.  Our  traveller  proceeded,  by  the  way  of  Latichea  to  Aleppo* 
Here  be  introduces  a  great  number  of  juft  and  interefting  obfer** 
ndons,  as  follows ; 

«  So  long  as  the  route  of  my  jpumey  lay  through  European  re- 
lionS)  little  prefented  itfelf  refpeding  human  nature  of  fuch  very  great 
ijvelty  as  to  excite  admiration  or  awaken  curiofity.  In  all  the  various 
iitioDS  through  which  we  have  pafled,  a  certain  parity  of  fentiment* 
iribDg  from  the  one  great  fubllratum,  Chriflianity,  gave  the  fame 
jeoeral  colouring  to  all  the  fcenes,  however  they  might  differ  from 
each  other  in  tl^eir  various  (hadings.  Whatever  diflimilitude  the  in* 
iitence  ot  accident,  climate,  or  local  circumftance,  may,  in  the  re* 
lolutions  of  ages,  have  introduced  into  their  manners,  cuftoms,.mu- 
lidpal  laws,  .and  exterior  forms  of  worfhip,  the  great  code  of  reli¬ 
gion  and  moral  fentiment  remains  nearly  the  fame  with  all ;  and  right 
ttd  wrong,  good  and  evil,  being  defined  by  the  fame  principles  of 
Ton,  and  afcertained  by  the  ^me  boundaries,  bring  the  rule  of 
duft  of  each  to  fo  clofe  an  , approximation  with  that  of  the  others* 

,  when  compared  with  thofe  we  are  now  to  attend  to,  they  may 
ly  be  conlidered  as  one  and  the  fame  people* 

*  In  the  empire  now  before  us,  were  we  to  leave  our  judgment 
the  guidance  of  general  opinion  of  Chriftian  nations,  we  (hould 
re,  on  the  contraiy,  to  contemplate  man  under  a  variety  of  forms 
modifications,  fo  entirely  different  from  thofe  to  which  habit 
familiarifed  our  minds,  as  at  firft  to  imprefs  us  with  the  idea  of  a 
Mifruption  from  our  nature,  and  induce  us,  as  it  has  already  the 
rallty  of  our  people,  to  divorce  them  from  a  participation  of  all 
e  fympathetic  feelings  which  ferve  to  inforce  the  difcharge  of 
toal  good  offices  among  men.’ 

Mr,  Campbell,  in  feveral  of  his  letters,  gives  an  Uccount  of 
Turkifh  government,  religion,  and  laws,  civil  and  political 
ftitution,  and  manners.  The  views  he  exhibits  of  all  thefe 
iculars  are  in  conformity  with  thofe  of  Dr.  Russell  in  his 
ory  of  Aleppo,  whom  Mr.  Campbell  'quotes  with  juft: 
ifc. 

Our  author,  during  his  ftay  at  Aleppo,  experienced  much  po- 
fs  and  hofpitality  from  the  European  gentry  refident  there, 
particularly  from  Mr.  — — — ,  at  whofe  houfe  he  entirely 
led.  Sometimes  they  went  of  evenings  to  fome  of  the  out- 
of  the  city,  where  preparations  were  made  for  their  recep- 
by  fervants  previoufly  difpatched  for  the  purpofe,  and  there 
led  with  coffee,  wines,  fruity  &c. 

'The  firft  day  we  went  on  a  party  of  the  laft-mentioned  kind 
—  did  us  the  honour  to  accompany  us :  the  place  ap* 
•ted  was  in  a  range  of  beautiful  rural  gardens  that  lie  along  the 
of  a  river,  where  the  well  cultivated  earth  teeming  with  a  vaft 
lance  of  the  beft  efculent  plants,  flowers,  flowering  Arubs,  and 
trees,  afforded  a  moft  delicious  regale  to  the  femes  j  and  the 
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plane,  the  willow,  the  afti,  the  pomegranate,  and  a  variety  of  otlicr 
trees,  cluttered  together  in  almoft  impervious  thickets,  yielded  a 
delightful  (hady  retreat  from  the  piercirig  rays  of  the  fun.  It  was 
on  this  occafion  that  I  got  the  firft  fpecimen  of  Turkifh  illiberality, 
which,  as  1  was  entirely  unprepared  for  it,  confounded  me,  and 
nearly  deprived  roc  of  temper  and  of  prudence.  As  we  walked 
along,  I  obferved  leveral  Turks  addrefling  themfelves  to  Mrs.  - 
and  me,  who  walked  arm  in  arm,  and  fpeaking  with  a  loudnefs  of 
voice,  contortion  of  countenance,  and  violence  of  gefticulation,  at¬ 
tended  with  a  clapping  of  hands,  which,  though  1  did  not  under- 
ttand  their  language,  I  could  plainly  perceive  carried  the  appearance 

of  menace  or  infulc.  I  was  at  a  lofs  what  to  think  of  it :  Mrs.  — _ _ 

bluttied/  aud  feemed  much  hurt:  Mr, - and  the  othq 

gentlemen  were  filent,  and  betrayed  not  the  leaft  mark  of  emotiq 
or  refentment.  At  length,  when  we  got  from  them,  1  aiked  wbd 
it  meant  ?  and  was  told,  that  it  was  all  aimed  at  Mrs,  —  ■,  ^ 

at  leaft  occafioned  by  her :  that,  bigotted  to  the  cuttoms  of  theil 
own  country,  and  utterly  ignorant  of  thofe  of  any  other,  they  werj 
afFeQed  with  great  indignation  at  her  drefs,  occafional  derangJ 
roent  of  her  veil,  and,  above  all,  at  the  (hamelefs  ard  unpardonablJ 
wicked  drcumftance  of  a  woman  walking  fo  openly  and  familiarll 
in  the  company  of  men.  Talking  of  this  affair  afterwards  will 

.  ■  - ,  the  lady's  hufband,  he  affured  me,  that  there  wJ 

not  an  opprobrious  and  infamous  epithet  which  the  vulgar  ingenuiJ 
of  the  brighteft  quean  in  Billinglgate  could  think  of,  that  they  hJ 
not  huddled  upon  us.  1  was  beyond  meafure  attoniihed  at  the  cool 
nefs  with  which  he  bore  it,  and  faid,  that  if  1  had  underdood  whl 
they  had  faid,  1  fhould  moft  certainly  have  been  unable  to  reilral 
myfelfj  and  would  have  knocked  one  of  them  down  as  an  exampl 
to  the  reft.  Had  you  done  fo,  returned  ^he,  you  would  certain! 
have  repented  it ;  for,  if  you  efcaped  being  Honed,  or  put  to  deal 
upon  the  fpot,  the  legal  punilhment  for  an  infidel  ttrikingatrl 
believer,  you  could  not  efcape ;  and  probably  we,  and  all  the  FranI 
in  the  city,  would  fuffer  for  it:  it  would,  at  all  events,  caufel 
dreadful  convulfion  in  the  place,  and  you  would  yonrfelf  fall  a  iacrifil 
to  it.  J 

*  Not  long  fince  I  was  converfing  on  this  fubjeft  with  a  gendl 
man  of  my  acquaintance,  and  mentioned  it  with  fome  afperity,  I 
arifing  from  a  fpirit  of  bigotry  peculiar  to  Mahomedans.— 4 

•  good  Sir,*  faid  he,  *  let  mq  undeceive  you ;  tlie  very  fame  wom 

•  be  done  in  moft  parts  of  Spain.  I  was  one  day,’  continued  U 
^  walking  in  a  town  in  Spain,  in  company  with  the  wife  of  a  gfl 

•  tleman  who  refided  there,'  who  were  both  well  known,  and  hm 

•  the  moft  unexceptionable  character.  Seeing  me,  however,  wtM 

•  ing  with  her,  the  populace,  as  we  patted,  held  up  two  fingers  fl 

•  nificantly,  and  cri^  to  her.  What  a  cuckold  is  your.hufband!  S 
^  concluded  with  **  Todas  las  Inglefas  fon  pudas,”  or,  **  AH  Eng* 

women  arc  . -s.”  He  added,  ‘  that  he  was  even  in  Ca® 

•  where  commercial  intercourfe  renders  them  rather  more  liberal 

!  in  other  parts  of  that  country,  frequently  accofted  by  little  childfl 

<  tbemiriw 
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I tbcmfelvcs,  with  Crees  in  Dios!”  Do  you  believe  in  God? 

I  *  ifld  fometimes  forming  a  crofs  with  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  and 
I  tke  forefinger,  Crees  en  efte  ?  Crees  en  eftc  ?  No  1  No !  Ah  Ju- 
iidio!  Moro!  Barbaro!  Bruto !  Proteftante!  Puerco !  Voia  al  los 
« Infernos ! !  ”  In  Englifh — Do  you  believe  in  this  ?  Do  you  believe 
*  in  this?  No!  No!  Ah  Jew!  Moor!  Barbarian!  Proteftant!  Hog! 
<  Go  to  hell !’ 

A  difagreeable  adventure,  into  which  Mr.  Campbell  was  in- 
locently  ied  by  the  connubial  jarrings  between  his  hoft,.  aged 
hty-five  years,  and  his  beautiful  and  accomplifhed  lady,  aged 
lighteen;  obliged  him  to  depart  fuddenly  from  Aioppo.— - 
fkrough  Syria,  accompanied  by  a  Tartar  guide,  he  paifed  to 
he  city  of  Moful,  the  pointed  turrets  of  which,  fituated  within 
ight  of  Nineveh,  renowned  in  holy  writ,  commMnicated  no 

I^eafant  fenfations  to  his  heart ;  and  from  Moful  to  Bagdad. 
Dd  this  carries  down  the  reader  to  the  end  of  the  fecond  part 
this  volume,  and  of  the  author’s  forty-fecond  letter.  Of  the 
Ird  and  laft  part  we  fhall  give  an  analyfis,  and  make  a  few  re- 
uks  on  the  whole,  in  our  next  NumW. 


j 

IT.  III.  ^  Jhort  Htjiory  of  the  Britijh  Empire'  during  the  Tear 
1794.  By  Francis  Plowdeny  L.  G.  D.  pp.  377.  8vo. 
Kobinfons.  London,  1794. ' 


t  Concluded  from  our  lajl  Number.  ] 


R.  Plowden,  in  Chap.  VII.  July,  relates  the  perfidy  of 
'  the  King  of.  Pruffia,  whofe  views,  from  the  beginning  of 
war,  were,  to  turn  it  either  to  the  profit  of  himfelf,  or  de¬ 
cent  of  his  imperial  rival ;  the  introduflion  of  the  Duke  of 
land,  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  Lord  Spencer,  and  Mr.  Windham, 
adeniniftration— a  circumftance,  fays  our  author,  that  afto- 
all  thofe  who  had  believed  their  oppofition  to  Mr. 
’t  adminiftration  to  be  grounded  upon  principle.  The  fup* 
of  the  war  could  not  render  this  heterogeneous  coalition 
^ry.  Their  being  admitted  into  adminiftration  could  not 
Itiply  the  number  of  voters  for  the  meafure  to  which  they 
already  devoted.  It  became,  therefore,  the  definitive 
iftone  of  their  fincerity,  whether  they  had  hitherto  oppofed 
^reprobated  Mr.  Pitt’s  adminiftration  from  a  real  horror  of  the 
:iples  upon  which  it  atofe  and  was  fupported,  or  from  a  defire 
|tK)Dopolife  the  whole  patronage  and  influence  of  government, 
day,  and  almoft  every  hour,  of  this  month,  opened  frefti 
fs  of  increafing  fuccefs,  ftrength,  and  influence,  of  the 
;b  public,  and  might  have  convinced  us,  had  we  not  been 
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too  obftinately  blind,  of  the  inefficacy  and  dcfperate  raftncfi 
of  oppofing  her  in  the  eftablifliment  of  a  permanent  and  ac¬ 
credited  government.  The  whole  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands 
were  evacuated,  and  quietly  poffeffed  by  the  French. 

Chap.  VIII.  August,  relates  the  fall  of  Rrbefpierre>  and  its! 
effects  upon  yhe  republic.  Europe  faw  Robefpierre,  with  ninc-i 
teen  of  his  friends  and  afTociates,  and  iixty-eight  municipal 
officers  in  his  intereft,  executed  in  one  day,  for  affeding  a 
power  which  the  conftitution  had  not  granted— -and  the  energy 
of  the  republic  invigorated,  not  palfied  by  the  fall.  Can  there 
be  a  ftronger  demonftration  that  the  F  rench  government  had 
now  acquired  a  folid  bafis  ?  that  the  fpirit  of  that  government 
had  generally  pervaded  every  rank  of  people,  and  that  whatever 
difference  of  party  might  exift  in  France,  the  whole  nation  was 
unanimous,  even  to  enthufiafm,  in  refitting  the  revival  of  mo¬ 
narchy,  and  oppofing  the  invafions  of  foreign  powers  ?  An  au 
tempt  was  made  by  the  Prince  of  Cobourg  to  roufe  the  Ger¬ 
manic  circles  to  rife  for  their  defence  in  a  mafs,  to  no  purpofe; 
and  a  fimilar  attempt,  with  equal  fuccefs,  by  the  Stadtholder,  t( 
roufe  the  ttates  of  Holland. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  retrograde  movements  of  the  combinc( 
armies  had  no  other  regulating  principle  than  the  aittual  advance 
pf  the  french  troops.  .  . 

The  failure*  of  every  ttep  concert^  by  the  court  of  Vieoii 
drove  his  Imperial  Majetty  to  the  laft  refort  of  employing  th 
fervices  of  the  Count  de  Merci  Argenteau,  who  poiTefled  th 
entire  confidence  of  bis  fovereign; 

*  He  was  diipatched  upon  a  very  fpecial  million  to  oar  court ;  bi 
before  he  opened  it  he  died  at  the  hotel  in  London  where  he  arrivec 
This  Angular  charafter  has  been  varioully  fpoken  of  by  every  ^art 
He  had  been  ambaflador  near  thirty  years  from  the  court  of  Vieni 
to  that  of  Verfailles^  and  kept  up  a  powerful  influence  over  the  la 
unfortunate  queen.  His  policy  was  to  prevent  her  from  ever  alFui 
ing  the  fentiments  of  a  Queen  of  France;  and  he  fucceeded  in  rivt 
ing  her,  perhaps  unfortunately,  to  the  exclufive  interefts  of  t 
houfe  pf  Apflria.  )n  alfthe  myfierjous  negociations  and  tranfa^io 
pf  the  laft  three  years  the  Count  de  Merci  Argenteau  had  evid^rit 
p  great,  }f  not  the  very  greateft  fhare,  ip  adviling.  From  his  loi 
connexions  with  the  court  of  Yerfailles,  no  man  could  be  fupp^f 
to  know  more  intimately  and  deeply  the  whole  profligacy,  pohe 
pnd  intricacy,  of  that  court.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  n 
motives  of  this  refined  politician,  it  is  generally  believed,  that 
fais  advice  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  was  induced  to  engage  in  thc« 
againft  France;  and  the  party  of  the  firft  French  emigrants  upbit 
hipa  for  having  recommended  to  the  Emperor  his  original  plan 
po  which  they  attribute  4II  the  miferies  pf  the  war, 

#  T 
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c  The  lateft  a&ions  of  this  xnininer  were,  his  undertaking,  upon 
|i]5  own  authority,  without  confulting  his  court,  to  (lop  Prince  Co- 
lioarg  in  his  retreat  to  Germany,  by  ordering  him,  in  the  £mperor*i 
jiime,  not  to  repafs  the  Rhine  with  his  army  as  he  intended,  but  to 
(op  on  the  Meufe  ;  from  whence  that  prince  iflued  his  laft  addrefs  to 
liic  Germanic  circles.  This  exhortative  piece  of  eloquence  was  the 
pf^uftion  of  Monfieur  Beilin,  who  was  fecretary  to  Mirabeau  till 
tbe  day  of  his  death ;  and  it  was  publifhed  under  the  fan&ion  and 
ipprobation  of  the  Count  de  Merci  Argenteau.* 

Valenciennes,  Le  Quefnoy,  Landrecies,  and  Conde,  being 
retaken  by  the  French,  a  very  large  part  of  their  army  was  at 
liberty  to  aft  againft  the  allies,  who  were  forced  to  retreat  to¬ 
wards  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Li^e,  Maeftricht,  and  Nimeguen.— 
Calvi  was  reduced,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  appointed  firft  viceroy 
of  Corfica.  . 

Chap.  X.  October.  In  this  chapter  our  author,  as  we 
have  obferved  iii  our  laft  Number,  endeavours  to  Ihew,  that  the 
^und  of  the  prefeht  fyftem  of  war  was  the  prevention  of  a  par- 
bamentary  reform  y  whofe  objeft  it  is  to  deftroy  the  minifteri^ 
influence  upon  parliament.— A  bill  of  indiftment  was  found  by 
ihe  grand  jury  againft  fixteen  perfons  for  high  treafon.— The 
exertions  of  the  Britifti  cabinet  conduced  as  little  to  the  fuccefs 
dour  arms  on  the  continent,  as  the- additional  power  and  pre¬ 
rogative  given  to  the  Stadtbolder  by  the  ftates  of  Holland.  He 
could  not  fucceed  in  his  attempt  to  make  the  country  rife  r;x 
mfe;  nor  dared  he  to  attempt  to  lay  the  country  under  water 
by  opening  the  fluices. — Genera]  Ciairfait,  again  defeated  in  a 
general  engagement,  was  forced  to  crofs  the  Rhine  with  the 
otmoft  expedition,  and  in  the  greateft  confufion.— The  mer¬ 
cantile  part  of  the  Hollanders,  unable  to  refift  the  influence  of 
the  court  party,  which  was  deaf  to  negociation,  fent,  as  a  laft 
lefource  in  their  defperate  pofltion,  to  our  minifter  to  entreat 
leave  to  depoflt  their  treafures  and  ftores  in  England,  without 
paying  the  duties,  ad  valorem^  at  our  cuftom-houfe ;  which 
Mr.  Pitt  refufed,  being  unwilling  to  aflift  or  facilitate  emi¬ 
gration. 

Chap.  XI.  November,  deferibes  three  great  parties  in  the 
ration — ^the  minifterial,  the  republican,  and  the  modern  whig 
The  trial  and  acquittal  of  the  ftate  prifoners  ;  immente 
r&ilitary  preparations  in  Britain,  in  which  there  would  be,  after 
^  new  levies  ordered  (hould  be  completed,  five  hundred  thou- 
^  men  in  arms;  the  evacuation  of  Nimeguen  by  the  Britifh 
troops,  and  various  fuccefles  of  the  French  at  fea  and  land. 

Chap.  Xll.  December.  All  the  belligerent  powers,  ex¬ 
cept  England,  are  inclined  to  peace.  New  arrangements  arc 
rrude  in  the  cabinet*  The  care  of  tbe  marine  department  was 

committed 
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committed  to  the  fervour  and  aftivity  of  the  newly-convertcd 
£arl  Spencer,  and  the  cuftody  of  the  privy-feal  committed  to 
the  cooler  fteadinefs  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham* 

/  The  deferters  from  the  whig  party  had  come'over  upon  the  ex. 
piefs  condition  of  poffefiing  the  confidence  and  rank  of  veterans  iu 
the  fervice :  there  was»  however,  at  firfi  much  embarraflment  in  mar. 
ihalling  them  in  the  rank  and  order  of  their  claims  and  merits.  The 
fettling  of  the  balance  of  power  in  the  cabinet  was  a  work  of  infinite 
addrcls ;  for,  notwithftanding  the  fworn  cordiality  of  the  new  pro. 
,&lytes,  and  the  claim  upon  them  of  gratitude  for  uncommon  remu. 
Deration,  the  old  miniilerial  phalanx  would  not  honour  their  new 
converts  with  unreferved  confidence :  the  open  diffidence  of  holti- 
Kty  gave  place  to  the  jealous  millruft  of  rivalry.  In  Mr.  Pitt's  eager. 
Dcfs  to  detach  thefe  deferters  from  their  old  party,  he  had  fo  far  over, 
ftretched  his  bounty  as  to  have  expofed  himfelf  to  the  danger  of 
an  equality  in  the  cabinet.  To  retrieve  this  fatal  error  in  the  moil 
honourable  way,  he  difpatched  Lord  Fitzwilliam  to  Ireland,  and 
thus  fecured  to  himfelf  the  calling  voice.  This  flip  in  negociating, 
which  might  have  proved  fo  fatal  to  the  old  minifterial  party, 
have  arifen  from  a  very  unaccountable  inattention  on  one  hand,  to 
the  double  efficiency  and  fingle  vote  of  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas ;  and, 
on  the  other,  to  the  revival  of  the  long  aboliflied  office  of  third  fe- 
crelary  of  flate,  and  the  unprecedented  appointment  of  a  fupernu. 
jnerary  expletive  in  the  Britifli  cabinet.  By  fending  Lord  Fitz- 
william  to  Ireland,  and  not  filling  up  the  vacancy  in  the  cabinet 
occafioned  by  his  removal,  the  miniller  reduced  the  equality  of  votes 
to  a  fure  majority  in  his  own  favour;  thus  eSeftually  curing  his  fir& 
error.  By  promoting  Lord  Mansfield  to  the  prefidency  of  the  coun* 
cU  he  atoned  for  the  precipitate  and  ufelefs  increafe  of  court  influence, 
by  abolilhing  the  Ihort-lived  appointment  of  affiflant  fupernumerary 
to  the  cabinet.  This  difinterefted  patriot  too  highly,  valued  the  con- 
fequence  of  his  own  fervices,  not  to  imprefs  his  country  alfo  with  a 
fympathetic  feel  of  juftice  in  rewarding  them.  The  thrifty  nego- 
ciator  was  not  to  be  removed  from  the  profits  and  eafy  duty  of  offers 
ing  advice  and  voting  for  his  brother  converts,  without  a  full  and 
valuable  confideration  for  fuch  eminent  fervices  in  fo  dangerous  a 
crifis.  He  accordingly  previoufly  bargained  for  the  reverfion  oi 
Mr.  Ofvvaid’s  lucrative  finecure  of  firft  auditor  of  the  Exchequer  it 
Scotland  for  his  fecond'fon,  a  youth  at  fchool  *.  Thus  ravenous  io\ 
the  fpoils  was  this  Nefior  of  the  cabinet.* 

"•  This  boy,  it  is  faid,  is  aftually,  at  this  moment,  aburfar,  pcn< 
lioner,  or  poor  fcholar,  on  the  foundation,  at  Weftminfter  fchool 
Mr.  Plowden  thinks  it  proper,  in  a  note,  to  obferve,  that  the  prefcn 
Earl  of  Mansfield,  though  for  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  poffeffion  o 
15,060/.  per  annum  of  the  public  money,  is  a  different  perfon  (ton 
that  great  luminary  of  the  Englifh  law,  who  to  the  brighteft  talent 
joined  a  life  of  the  moft  afUve  public  fervices* 

Mr 
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Mr.  Pitt  negociates  a  loan  of  twenty-four  millions  before  the 
meeting  of  parliament }  fix  millions  of  which  is  for  the  Empe- 
The  Jacobin  club  at  Paris  is  extinguilhed. — ^The  French 
101$  continue  to  make  great  and  rapid  progrefs,  particularly 
, in  Holland,  the  fate  of  which  is  now  decided. — The  Stadtholder 
jies  to  England.— A  proclamation  by  the  BritiQi  cabinet  is  now 
ifliied  for  the  landing  in  this  country  of  Dutch  property. — The 
^ing  makes  a  fpeech  at  the  meeting  of  parliament }  in  the  de- 
|)ates  on  which  it  appeared,  that  a  confiderable  number  of  the 
i  members  ha(|  acceded  to  the  minority.— The  fentiments  of  our 
luthor'on  the  prefent  fyftem  of  continued  war,  appear  in  the  lad; 
jleatehce  of  this  volume;  the  moft  general  refult  of  the  ftdb, 
land  combination  of  fads,  in  the  whole: 

•  We  have  been  told,  from  high  authority,  that  the'  greatell  curie,/ 
tlicli  an  avenging  Deity  hurled  upon  a  wicked  hardened  people, 
ns  the  folly  and  obftinacy  of  their  rulers  perfilling  in  a  war  of  ex- 
tennination.  *  1  will  harden  Pharaoh’s  heart  that  he  ihall  follow 
‘after  them.* 


This  volume,  arranged  in  as  luminous  and  candid  a  manner  as 
tan  well  be  expeded  from  a  writer  who  catches  occurrences  as 
they  paf«,  affords  not  a  little  entertainment  and  inftrudion  to 
reader  of  the  prefent  day ;  and  it  may  be  of  confiderable 
fe  to  the  future  hiftorian. 
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The  firft  volume  opens  with  a  map  of  China,  with  the  fur* 
rounding  ftates»  and  to  the  fecond  is  prefixed  a  map  of  £gypt, 
called  in  that  country  Miffir.  Each  is  copied,  and  faid  to  be 
corrcftly  done,  from  the  celebrated  d^Anvillc,  and  engraved  for 
this  work.  Though  the  dimenfions  of  both  arc  rather  large, 
in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  volumes,  yet  fo  overcrowded  arc 
the  names  of  places,  that  except  the  longitude  and  latitude  be 
previoufly  known,  the  relative  pofition  of  a  particular  fpot  is  a 
difcovery  not  attainable  without  the  labour  of  refearch.  They 
have  one  eminent  recommendation,  which  is  a  kind  of  prepon¬ 
derating  quantity  on  the  oppofite  end  of  the  balance — the  fcales 
of  equal  parts  are  adjufted,  by  the  eaftern  terms  of  lineal 
ineafure,  to  Britilh  miles,  of  which  69I  are  equal  to  a  geogra¬ 
phical  degree. 

The  charafteriftical  diftin&ions  between  the  Egyptians  and 
Chinele,  with  refpeft  to  domeftic  regulations,  arts,  foods,  go¬ 
vernment,  laws,  police,  and  religion,  being  moft ,  commoni) 
confidered  in  feparate  fedlions,  cannot  poffibly  be  brought  into 
juxta  pofition,  fo  as  to  exhibit  the  national  principles  and  ufage« 
of  each  comnninity  in  fucceffive  paragraphs,  and  at  one  view  t( 
cftablifli,  in  any  one  inftance,  that  diverfity  of  origin,  which  i 
tile  fundamental  principle  of  this  work.  We  (hall  therefor 
combine,  from  detached  pafTages,  a  few  excerpts,  which  in  thei 
refult  may  go  as  far  to  evince  an  identity  as  a  diverfity  of  eba 
xadter:  the  common  quality  is  ignorance: 

•  The  Egyptians  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  poffefled  any  writing 
zfcribed  to  infpired  authors ;  but  the  great  colleges  publifhed,  unde 
the  fanflion  of  Thoth,  or  Hermes,  whatever  concerned  religion;  an 
xeither  priefts,  nor  private  perfons,  ever  treated  fuch  matters  in  the 
own  name.  All  books  relative  to  jurifprudence,hillory,  and  aftrolog] 
wete  Itkewife  confidered  (acred,  particularly  when  compiled  or  ca 
culated  by  the  Pharaohs,  Treatifes  on  afirology,  however,  were  m 
aferibed  to  Thoth,  bat  to  their  real  authors,  fuch  as  Suchis,  Pilolirl 
and  Necepfos;  the  great  promoter  of  that  fuperftition,  fo  inherent 
railern  nations.  Kerim-Kan,  the  conqueror  of  Perfia,  was  accoi 
panied  in  all  his  expeditions  by  aftrologers ;  and  Alexander,  long  b 
fore,  had  provided  himfelf  in  Egypt  with  perfons  of  that  dafs,  in  t 
fame  manner  that  pilots  are  taken  for  unknown  coafts.  The  fe 
vices  they  rendered  him  by  explaining  an  cclipfe  of  the  moon,  ve 
remarkable  in  ancient  hjllory,  were  very  great,  according 
Curtius ;  but  Arrian  relates  the  whole  afiFair  in  a  difFerc 
manner,  ,  .  • 

‘  Some  authors  have  regarded  geography  as  the  favourite  feien 
of  the  Egyptians ;  and  yet  their  knowledge  concerning  it  muft  ha 
been  reduced  to  fome  pradtical  rules,  in  compofing  plans  or  ma 
The  Chinefe  were  incapable  of  doing  fo  much  on  the  arrival  of  t 
mlfilonaries ;  for  they  poffeiTed  nothing  more  than  feraps  of  p^p 

containi 
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(ontaining  fome  charaflerst  placed  to  the  north  or  fouth  of  a  river, 
irichouc  indicating  either  the  difiances  or  relative  pofitions  of  places^ 
The  Emperor  Can-hi  had  to  employ  Europeans  in  compofing  maps  of 
Ills  own  country ;  and  thefe,  after  all,  were  fo  imperfeft,  that  in  the 
year  1730,  the  latitude  of  Pekin  was  faulty  and  the  longitude  very 
encertain/  VoL  II.  p. 

<  If  the  aftronomers,  who  lived  under  the  dynafly  of  Hans,  had 
icicrmined,  in  their  writings,  the  true  figure  of  the  earth,  we  fhould 
50t  have  found  other  Chinefe  ^ftronomers,  fome  years  afterward, 
lulntaining  ohftinatcly  that  the  globe  was  fquare.  Thus  in  1505 
liiey  had  no  idea  whatever  either  of  the  longitude  or  latitude  of  their 
towns;  and,  by  making  the  earth  fquare,  they  of  courfe  fell  into 
ibfurdities  too  many  to  be  enumerated. 

*  It  is  really  ridiculous  to  pretend  that  fuch  a  nation  was  capable 
of  writing  its  own  annals,  and  of  verifying,  the  hiftory  of  the  earth 
lythe  aid  of  aftronomy. 

‘  Under  the  dynafty  of  the  moguls,  a  number  of  learned  men 
m  Balk  njcere  invited  into  China  to  compofe  almanacs,  in  the 
be  manner  we  find  the  Jefuits  employed  at  tne  prefent  day.  Thofe 
Q,  moft  probably,  calculated  fome  eclipfes  after  they  had  taken 
cc;  and  added  a  train  of  obfervations,  which  the  Chinefe  inferted 
the  new  editions  of  their  works.  But  whether  the  Chinefe  mif- 
aries  uriderftood  thefe  calculations,  or  that  they  have  been  badly 
iflatcd,  the  greateft  part  are  [is]  certainly  found  defeftive;  and 
ISni,  on  examining  a  winter  folftice,  very  remarkable  in  the  calen- 
sof  China,  difeoyered  an  error  of  more  than  497  years. 

*  The  fame  learned  Baftrians  conftrufted  feverai  inftruments  and 
ibes  for  the  Chinefe,  who  never  were  capable  of  ufing  them  ;  and 
from  contributing  to  their  inftruftion,  they  only  ferved  to  precipi* 
ctbem  into  the  moll  extraordinary  errors.^  Vol.  I.  p.  5. 

*  The  men  of  letters  are  generally  fufpefted  of  having  compofed 
rious  hiftories,  and  books  in  the  name  of  Confucius,  to  whom 

aferibed  books  he  could  not  read  ;  and  it  is  to  his  honour  to  fup-- 
e,  that  the  work  c4led  Tchun  Tfeou,  or  the  Spring  and  the  Au- 
n,  is  not  of  his  produAion.  It  is  a  wretched  little  chronicle  of 
kings  of  Lou^  without  either  the  ftyle  or  manner  of  the  Greeks 
ILatins,  or  even  of  our  modern  hiftorians/  P.  10.. 

‘  It  is  remarkable,  that  all  fuch  nations  as  believe  the  tranfmigrai* 
Bof  fouls,  conceive  the  world  to  be  much  more  ancient  than  mea^ 
other  perfuafions  are  willing  to  permit.  This  is,  feen  in  the  pro- 
Kpous  period  of  the  Thibetans  and  Hindoos,  which  is  fuppofed  to 
been  adopted  in  China,  where  it  gave  rife  to  what  the  Prmce 
^pgBeig,  nephew  of  Tamerlane,  calls  the  epoch  of  ChaCai.  This- 
^■Iqowq  to  include  88  millions  of  years  previous  [prior]  to  our  pre- 
^pera;  and  it  ilill  continues  to  be  credited  in  China.  To  adopt 
a  period  Is  abfurd  in  Europe,  and  to  rejeA  it  is  confidered  by  tiie 
as  ho  lefs  foolilh.  . 

It  appears  more  than  probable,  that  the  Chinefe  were  formed 
nation  long  before  they  became  acquainted  with  letters;  and 
B^they  attained  this  knowledge,  they  had  forgotten  the  names  of 
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thofe  by  whom  the  different  arts  were  invented.  To  avoid  leavinjj 
a  chafm  in  their  annals>  they  filled  them  up  by  childifh  fables,  fuch 
as  we  have  mentioned ;  and  by  choofing  the  emperors  as  the  fitteft 
perfons  to  whom  they  could  attribute  all  ufeful  inventions,  they  dif- 
covered  the  fervile  ideas  which  mankind  receive  from  a  ftate  of 
llavcry ;  for  it  is  in  the  nature  of  flaves  to  exaggerate  the  abilities  of 
their  mailers  P.  13. 


$ 

The  tranflator  of  thefe  volumes  lately  prelented  to  the  Englilh 
Feader  M.  de  Paw’s  curious  Diflertations  on  the  Greeks;  and 
the  reception  they  obtained  encouraged  him  in  the  prefent  pub¬ 
lication.  Of  the  author  he  fpeaks  as  his  intimate  friend,  and 
difeovers  that  zeal,  which  friendfhip  and  juftice  infpire,  to  vin* 
dicate  his  writings  from  mifreprel'entation.  As  we  have  no 
reafon  to  fufpe^t  either  the  fidelity  or  (kill  of  the  tranflator,  and 
perceive  marks  of  uniform  perfe6tion  in  the  work,  it  was 
judged  needlefs  to  compare  the  verfion  fcrupuloufly  with  the 
original.  ' 

If  M.  de  Paw  occafionally  reprefent  as  certain  fome  fa£h, 
which  ftill  remain  problematical ;  if  he  betray  here  and  there 
the  femblance  of  credulity ;  if.  he  admit  the  teflimony  of  coni' 
paratively  modern  writers,  as  fuflicient  to  eftablifh  the  truth  o 
reports,  to  which  neither  their  own  knowledge  nor  national  re 
cords  could  extend;  if  from  ufages,  now  exifting  in  China o 
Egypt,  he  infer,  that  the  fame  did  prevail  from  the  firft  popula 
tion  of  thofe  countries — the  tranflator,  who  never  interpofes  his 
own  opinion  in  fuch  points,  incurs  no  blame.  The  original 
author  exhibits  obvious  proofs  of  extenfive  erudition,  vigorous 
faculties,  an^  the  Angular  art  of  pleafing,  while  he  inftru(^s  hi 
readers. 

In  his  account  of  the  Egyptian  antiquities  he  is  much  lef< 
dogmatical  than  Perizonius,  who  profefledly  treated  that  fubjev 
in  an  elaborate  hiftory  publiihed  171 1 ;  and  in  thofe  of  China 
much  more  confiftent  with  probability,  than  Ifaac  Voflius, : 
lively  and  plaufible  author,  but  lefs  judicious  than  learned,  wh( 
in  1085  publiihed  his  Latin  volume  of  Various  Obfervations 
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♦  This  criterion  of  fervility  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Chinefe.  Mau 
rice,  in  his  Indian  Antiquities,  aferibes  certain  hifiorical  and  geo 
graphical  trafts,  faid  to  be  of  a  very  early  date,  either  to  the  pen  oj 
to  the  authority  of  certain  Hindoo  monarchs.  See  our  Review  foi 
Feb.  1794*  This  foible  has  elfe where  been  exemplified.  Ceftaii 
Puritan  cUvines  prefented  to  our  James  L  {peculations  of  their  owl 
compofition,  on  the  Apocalypfe,  for  his  approbation.  So  well  waj 
he  pleafed  with  the  compliment',  that  he  was  perfuaded  to  have 
{u^lUhed  in  his  own  name. 
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jn  Ac  14th  chapter5  on  the  arts  and  fciences  of  the  Chincfe,  to 
i^m  he  affigns  the  palm  of  pre-eminence  over  all  other  na¬ 
tions,  both  in  priority  of  time,  and  in  degrees  of  perfedfion,  his 
jccifions  are  as  romantic  as  precarious.  Mr.  de  Paw,  though 
iot deeply  (killed  in  the  oracles  of  infpiration,  infinuates  nothing 
10  their  difcredit.  Had  his  acquaintance  with  them  been  more 
iftinii  and  mafterly,  he  might  have  untwifted  many  perplexities,  ' 
fbicb,  having  puzzled  others,  eluded  his  perfpicacity.  In  this 
igcof  fcepticifm,  prophecy,  and  paradox,  a  fmall  tindure  of  in- 
ity  would '  perhaps  have  procured  him  more  readers,  than  a 
e  plentiful  fprinkling  of  attic  fdt.  Even  fenators  would  pio- 
ly  have  ftepped  forth  in  his  vindication.  But, 

Non  tali  auxilio  non  defenforibus  i/lis  ' 

Tempus  eget:  non  Ji  ipfe  meits  nunc  ajforet  Hector.— Virg. 

Jmit  the  fundamental  principle  of  this  work,  which  is,  that 
Chinefe  are  not^fprung  from  the  Egyptians,  the  utility  of  ' 
difcovery,  if  it  be  one,  is  not  obvious;  and  if  this  con- 
on  be  not  fubfervient  to  the  confirmation  of  cor- relative 
s,  it  is  rather  a  negative  propoficion  in  logic,  than  a  middle 
for  exploring  the  loft  fragments  of  traditional  hiftory.  The 
Aefis  of  Kircher,  Huet,  and  the^Jefuits,  that  China  was 
planted  by  a  colony  from  Egypt,  may  be  falfe.  It  docs  not 
c  follow,  that  the  prefeht  inhabitants  deriye  their  extraftion 
the  Scythians  and  Tartars  on  the  Euxine,  or  the  Bof- 
5.  A  train  of  arguments  collefled  with  induftry,  from 
1  refemblances,  fimilar  ufages,  religious  and  civil  inftitu- 
,  common  to  two  clalTes  of  people,  has  its  force.  The  re- 
is  probability ;  and  where  diredl  hiftorical  evidence  is  un- 
inable,  the  higheft  probability  claims  regard.  We  fuggeft 
fcw  remarks  on  M.  de  Paw’s  procedure  in  framing  his 
idufions. 

To  both  nations  he  alfigns  an  origin  too  remote  for  ere- 
ffty.  The  Chinefe  alphabet  and  lariguage  he  thinks  demon- 
an  early  date.  But  fo  much  as  a  conjecture  is  not  ha- 
BW  concerning  the  time  when  they  began  to  conftruCt  na- 
annals.  I'heir  barbarifm  is  admitted  to  have  been  very 
^ptill  1122  before  pur  era,  and  that  even  the  books  written 
Ht  after  they  became  polilhed,  do  not  contain  the  (lighteft 
■[cof  the  creation.  They  once  and  again  correfted  the  form 
•iimenfions*  of  the  year  ;  and  even  till  a  recent  period  could 
Micgulate  the  times  of  their  great  facrifices.  With  refpcCl 
Egyptians,  itjs  remarked,  that  the  confufion  and  ob- 
a  Jty  of  their  hiftory  would  have  been  much  lefs,  had  it  not 
for  the  obftinacy  of  modern  chronologers,  who  wifbed  to 
Wee  the  annals  of  Egypt  to  thofc  of  the  Jews.  Their 
7  different 
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different  modes  of  calculation,  it  is  faid,  amount  to  iiy,  Petau 
is  cenfured  for  reje^ing  as  fabulous  the  Egyptian  dynafties, 
Mariham,  Pezron,  Furmont,  and  Jacicfon,  Tor  requiring  the 
belief  of  four  or  five  cotemporary  kings.  Hence  it  is  not  t 
be  inferred  that  chronology  has  no  infallible  principles,  no  tru 
ftandard ;  much  lefs  that  tne  Egyptian  dynafties  are  more  credi 
ble  than  the  Mofaical  computation.  It  appears,  we  are  tok 
(ufficiently  certain,  that  the  Egyptians,  about  2000  years  befor 
our  sera,  were  acquainted  with  the  art  of  engraving  on  ever 
fpecies  of  precious  ftone ;  and  that  numerous  ages  muft  hav 
rolled  away  before  they  had  confidence  in  their  inftruments  an 
machines,  &c.  Varro,  in  one  pafTage,  is  blamed  for  affirmin 
the  late  difcovery  and  quick  progrefs  of  the  arts  in  Greece ; 
in  another  approved,  .for  faying  that  mankind  did  certainly 
main  in  a  favage  ftate  during  a  frightful  number  of  years.  I 
Ihould  be  confidered,  that  the  men  even  of  the  iirft  generatio 
were  not  favages.  In  Cain’s  ,  family  is  fecn  the  origin  of  fta 
tionary  habitations  in  cities,  of  tents  for  the  paftoral  life, 
working  in  brafs  and  iron,  of  mufical  compofitions,  of  the  ha 
and  organ.  Thofe  and  other  arts  muft  have  acquired  confi 
derable  improvements  at  the  time  of  the  flood.  If  navigatio 
were  till  then  unknown, 'the  ark  was  the  firft  model  of  a  (loatin 
vefl'el.  Noah  taught  his  family  to  till  the  ground,  and  ma 
wine.  The  multitude  at  Babel  muft  have  lindcrftood  the  art 


conftru(fting  huge  edifices ;  and  at  the  difperfion  the  feveral  c 
lonies  carried  into  their  new  fettlements  all  the  arts  both  of 
old  and  new  world. 

2.  The  authorities  quoted  in  this  book  are  controvertibi 
the  carlieft  records  of  paganifm  being  much. too  recent  to  afce 
tain  the  antiquities  of  Egypt  and  China.  Of  the  Scythians  a 
Tartars  nothing  was  known  before  the  times^of  the  Greek  cru 
pire ;  and  even  then  they  were  wandering  favages.  The  aee  j 
Sanchoniatho  was  that  of  David.  If  he  at  any  time  exified,  j 
at  that  time  efpecially,  no  archives  were  then  kept  j  for  befr 
the  time  of  Solomon,  even  epiftolary  correfpondence  was  n 
in  life  among  the  Phenicians.  But  moft  probable  it  is,  that 
is  an  Utopiah  perfonage:  His  name  is  not  recorded  before  t 
Chriftian  aera.  Philo  of  Berytus,  in  the  times  of  the  Antonin 
is  faid  to  have  tranflated  his  writings  before  the  original 
known  to  exift.  In  the  third  century  Porphyry  was  the 
and  the  only  author  who  mentioned  that  veruon.  In  the  n 
century  Eufebius  copied  from  Porphyry  a  quotation  out 
Philo’s  tranflation  from  Sanchoniatho ;  and,  befides  this  excel 
no  evidence  of  that  work,  or  its  verfion,  remains.  The  wh 
feems  to  be  a  fidion  either  of  Philo  or  Porphyry.  On  t 
£mdy  foundation  refts  the  whole  fuperftru£ture  of  that 
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Biftiop  Cumberland’s  Phcrnician  Hiftory,  and  the  firft 
^ling  of  Nations.  To  the  fame  objc(3ion  is  liable  the  tefti- 
lonyof  Herodotus  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Egyptian  mo- 
prehy;  of  Manetho  and  Eracofthenes,  who  exhibited  a  long 
^  of  faftitious  Icings,  with  no  certainty  of  their  names,  or 
of  fucceffion,  with  no  agreement  as  to  the  length  of 
j^ns;  with  frequent  blank  intervals  in  the  feries,  and  alto- 
er  without  hillorical  evidence,  or  a  firft  term  in  computa- 
^  afeertained  by  chronological  charafters,  and  aftronomical 
fures.  With  equal  caution  are  to  be  received  the  reports 
Ctefias^  Diodorus,  Pliny,  Strabo,  &:c.  as  oft  as  they  ven- 
to  ftep  beyond  the  verge*  of  the  hiftorical  era  among  the 
niles. 

3.  After  the  canonical  writers,  the  Greeks  were  the  firft  hif- 
ns.  Alphabetical  compofition,  efpecially  hiftory,  was  either 
own  among  the  Orientals,  or  cannot  be  authenticated,  in 
iods  more  remote.  Of  this  kind  the  Egyptians  produced 
ing  before  the  Ptolemys,  and  then  their  firft  performances, 
:nily  forgeries,  were  in  Greek.  A  national  hiftory  of  their, 
iquities,  written  In  their  national  tongue,  has  never  yet 
the  fulnedl  even  of  a  literary  fidlion.  The  Chinefe  Con- 
sflourimed  but  about  four  centuries  before  the  Pelopon- 
n  war;  or  600  years  before  our  era.  M.  Paw  admits  that 
books  now  aferibed  to  him  are  fpurious,  and  fuch  as  he 
y  not  read.  It  is  no  improbable  conjeflure,  that  their  na¬ 
il  alphabet  was  not  then  invented.  Farther  back  than  the 
of  Cyrus  the  ufe  of  archives  in  Perfia  cannot  be  traced, 
lotus  mentions  Atofla,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  as  the  firft 
n  who  wrote  a  miffive  letter.  He  is  inaccurate,  if  not  in 
chronology,  yet  in  the  name  ;  for  Cyrus  Itimfelf  wrote  a  pro^ 
tion  for  the  reftoration  of  the  Jews.  On  the  produftiori 
jft  hiftorical  evidence  for  the  earlier  ufe  of  an  alphabet  in 
,  but  not  otherwife,  we  will  admit  that  the  books  attri- 
to  Confucius  may  be  genuine.  If  the  compofition  be  not 
irable  to  his  menitiry,  we  know  not  what  claim  he  has  to 
ior  merit.  In  thele  diflertations  the  Chinefe  are,'  at  a 
more  recent  period,  charaiterifed  as  ignorant  and  bar- 
s.  The  writers  of  the  Athenian  Letters  had  the 
ution  to  anticipate  objeftions  from  th^  chronology  of  the 
to  which  their  cnrrefpondence  refcirs.  A  formidable 
pion  ia  the  republic  of  letters,  Dr.  Beniley,  had,  with  pc- 

f'fuccefs,  proved  the  letters  of  Phalaris  and  Themiftocles 
'  fpurious,  as  Arofla,  the  fuppoftd  inventrefs  of  letter- 
%  died  fevcral  years  before  Cleander  appeared  on  the 
^  of  human  affairs.  They  comfort  themftlves  with  the 

»^on,  that  (he  could  not  monopolife  the  ufe  of  epiftolary 

vgi.xxv.  APRIL  1795.  ^  commu-* 
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communication  after  her  death.  For  this  reafon  they  afTumc  t 
ttrft  year  of  the  Peloponnefian  war  as  the  fource  of  their  hift 
ricdl  corrcfpondence ;  and  it  is  continued  under  the  fandio 
chronological  probability. 

In  the  Travels  of  Anacharsis  the  younger,  during  t 
middle  of  ^the  4th  century  before  the  Chrillian  aera,  the  hifto 
of  literature  and  arts  connects  the  age  of  Pericles  with  that 
Alexander.  The  author  gave  a  narrative  of  travels,  rather  th 
a  hiftory,  becaufe  all  is  feenery  and  action ;  and  becaufc  circu 
*ftantial  details  are  not  permitted  to  the  hiftorian,  though  1 
province  of  a  traveller.  M.  de  Paw  adopts  the  mode  of  phil 
fophical  diflertations,  which  excludes  feenery  and  aftion,  I 
reouires  fuch  a  detail  of  circumftances  as  evinces  whether  t 
di(tin6t  ftates  arc  likely  to  proceed  fr  *m  the  fame,  or  a  difti 
origin.  Thefe  circumftances  muft  of  neceffity  be  derived  fr 
hiftory.  But  if  the  hiltory  of  both  at  their  origin  be,  as  in 
prefent  cafe,  obfeure,  no  conclufion  founded  on  the  report 
'modern  hiftory  (that  is,  hiftory  2000  or  3000  years  fubftqu 
to  their  fuppofed  origin,  and  in  a  perioi  too  when  neither 
national  records),  can  be  decifive. 

4,  The  opinion,  that  Sefoftris-conftru£lcd  a  fleet  of  600 1 
vcflels  on  the  Red  Sea,  at  a  period  too  when  the  ignoranc 
the  Egyptians  in  maritime  affairs  was  extreme,  and  their  a 
lion  to  the  fea  invincible,  our  author  rejects  as  abfurd  and 
travagaixt.  In  this  cenfure,  and  on  other  grounds  fuperadd( 
thofe  which  verify  his  decifion,  we  heartily  concur.  Ufher 
others  affumc  the  poftulate,  that  Sefoftris  was  the  Ton  of 
Pharaoh  who  perilhed  in  the  Red  Sea.  Ship  timber,  M.  Paw 
ferves,  was  fo  very,  fcarce,  that  a  fufticient  quantity  could  no 
found  for  navigating  the  Nile  and  the  canals.  After  manyaboi 
efforts  boats  were  conftruited  of  baked  earth,  varnifhed  w* 
fubftance  to  exclude  the  water,  and  covered  with  rufhes. 
practice  feems  to  have  been  retained,  without  any  co  nfide 
improvement,  fo  late  as  the  days  of  Ifaiah :  ‘  Wo  to  thi 
*  that  fendeth  embaffadors  by  the  fea,  in  veffels  of  bulru 
Chap,  xviii.  i.  At  a  much  more  recent  period,  when 
Ptolemys,  attempting  to  open  a  communication  with  Indi 
the  Red  Sea,  WTre  forced,  for  the  want  of  wood,  to  ufe  wret 
barks,  ftitched  with  reeds  and  papyrus,  the  inexperien( 
the  natives  fuggefted  thje  expediency  of  employing  Greek  p 
M.  de  Paw,,  (upported  by  an  accumulation  of  probable  re 
and  a  train  of  authorities,  which  it  is  hard  to  diftruft,  3 
that  Sefoftris  never  fet  a  foot  in  Afia,  never  conquered  Indi 
ji(ver  planted  a  colony  in  China. 

This  pofition  militates  againft  the  dodlrine  of  Sir  Ifaac 
ton.  whoymaintains  the  identity  of  Ofiris  and  Sefoftris. 

'  *  8  *  acc 
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iccording  to  the  dynafties,  was  not  a  mortal,  but  the  fifth,  or, 
jj  others  conduft  the  train,  the  lift  of  the  feven  gods.  lathe 
Egyptian  theology  he  was  the  fun,  and,  conformably  to  the 
mkc  of  nature,  his  motions  are  uniformly  from  eaft  to  weft. 
Jut  the  fuppofitioii  which  confounds  him  with  Sefoftris 'inverts 
ficnatural  courfe  of  the  luminary.  With  lefs  violence  to‘fc’hro- 
lology,  Sir  Ifaac  fuppofes  the  identity  of  Sefoftris  and  Shifliac, 

itime  of  Rehoboam.  But  this  hypothefis  ill  ate ord^  with 
linion,  that  he  conquered  India.  If  fo,  he  muft  have 
red  his  numerous  fleets'and  armies,  over  a  long  and  wide 
veffels  of  bulrufties.  Befides,  conquefts  fo  various,  ex- 
,  and  remote,  can  fcarcely  be  the  work  of  one  long  reign, 
jreat  man  makes  Sefoftris,  of  Shifhac,  the  patron  of  Jc^ 
n  in  the  laft  years  of  Solonion.  In  the '5th  of  Rehoboaai 
iged  the  temple  at  Jerufalem.  After  three  years  he  in^ 
India,  and  in  the  5th  returned  with  triumph.  The  in¬ 
bears  no  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  voyage,  the  im- 
ftate  of  navigation,  or  the  grandeur  and  fuccefs  of'his 
rments.  'Thefe  circumftances  juftify  the  fufpicion  of  in- 
nce  in  The  Chronology  of  ancient  Kingdoms  amended 
prefumption  goes,  that  Shifhac  was  Qfiris,  Sefoftris  the 
rror  of  India,  and  the  father  of  a  Chinefe  colony, 
the  whole,  we  coincide  in  opinion  with  M.  de  Paw 
ed  on  the  report  of  hiftory,  and  the  refult  of  the  lateft  ob- 
ons),  ‘  'I'hat  no  two  communities  ever  rcfembled  each 
r  lefs  than  the  Egyptians  and  Chinefe.^  '  ThTr’concluIioh 
emely  unfavourable  to  the  veracity  of  the  Jefuits,  in  their 
Its  of  the  principles,  manners,  and  ufages,"  of  the  eaft^Ai 
Every  difeovery  of  deception  in  hiftory,  and  the  other 
arts,  is  an  acquifition  to  the  common  ftock  of  important 
edge.  ‘  .  ' 


•  V.  Anecd.tes  of  Richard  Brothers^  in  the  Tears  1791  oml 
with  feme  Thoughts  upon  Credulity  \  cccajtonea  by  the 
^ifmony  of  N.  B.  Halhed^  Efq.  of  the  Authenticity  of  his 
^^becies»  By  "Jbfeph  Mofer^  Author  of  Turkijh  Tales^  Tt^ 
Twiggy  pp.  36.  8vo.  London :  .  printed  for 

Owen,  No.  168,  Piccadilly;  and  Allen  and  Weft,  Pa- 
‘fterRow.  1795- 

E  prefs  has  of  late  teemed  with  a  fuperfetation  of  crude 
pniphlets  on  aricient  predictions,  improperly  applied  to  the 
^otions  in  modern  Europe.  In  out  Humber  for  the  paft 
the  delufiye  principles  and  mifchievous  tendency  of  fuch 
itions  were  examined,  and  Ihcwn  to  be  inconfiftcnt  wFth 
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fair  criticifin  and  found  policy.  It  was  our  refolution  finally  toj 
difxnifs  the  fubject*  But  as  it  is  ftill  uncertain  what  is  the 
true  charad^er  of  Richard  Brothers — whether  he  be  a  weak, 
Mrell-meaning  vifionary— whether  of  a  found  or  infane  mind--. 
whether  a  bold  projeaor^  or  the  tool  of  a  feditious  fadion 
this  pamphlet  { entitled  ^  Anecdotes’  prior  to  the  dace  of  hi' 
alTuming  the  foie  authority  of  interpreting  the  canonical  pro 
phecies,  and  fubfeauent  to  his  citation  before  the  privy,  council 
the  point  being  ftill  fub  judlce)  recalled  our  attention  to  the  uev 
lights  held  out  by  this  author : 


*  In  1791  Richard  Broihcri  had  occupied  hired  apartments  , 
Weftminfter  during  three  years  then  pj<ft,  and  there  contradted  deb 
to  the  amount  of  130/.  After  this  he  was  received,  as  a  cafu; 
pauper*  into  the  workhoufe  of  the  united  parifliesi  St,  Margaret  an 
St  John  the  Evangehlh  in  both  thefc  places  he  difeovered  evidcj 
fymptoms*  on  particular  occafions*  of  mental  derangement.  On 
difmiflion  from  that  hofpicabie  afyiura  he  took  a  lodging  in  Coinpi 
Street*  where  he  pretended  to  the  power  of  reftoring  fight  to 
blind.’ 


ppofi 


On  the  teftimony  of  Halhed  the  author  makes  a  few  a 
candid)  and  liberal  refledtons,  intermixed  with  unequiv 
terms  of  difapprobation. 


Art.  VI.  J  Narrative  of  the  Britijh  EmbaJJy  to  Cbina^  fn\ 
Tears  *792)  1793>  *794;  containing  the  various  Cini 

fiances  of  the  En^ajfyy  with  Accounts  of  the  Cujioms  and  ’ 
ners  of  the  Chineje  i  and  a  Defeription  of  the  Country^  ^ 
CitieSy  t^c.  By  dSnecis  Andcrjony  then  in  the  Service  ff/J 
^  Excellency  Earl  Macartney^  A.  B.  Ambajfador  from  the 
ef  Great  Britain  to  the  Erftperor  of  Ch  na.  pp.  300. 
il.  IS.  boards.  Debret^  l^cadilly*  London,  1795* 


The  great  diftance  of  China. from  this  country,  the 
antiquity  of  the  Chinefe  nation,  and  their  manners,  cuft 
and  opinions,  fo  difierent  from  thefe  of  European,  and  if 
almoft  all  other  nations,  render  every  faithful  narrative  rcl 
to  that  country  an  objed  of  curiofity.  The  Chinele  go' 
ment,  like  that  of  many  of  the  ancient  governments  of  A' 
jealous  of  ftrangers,  2md  prohibits  their  admiifion,  in  gei 
into  their  cities  and  the  interior  of  their  country.  But 

occafion  of  a  very  folemn  and  magnificent  embalTy  fr< 
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Britannic  Majefty  to  the  Chinefe  Emperor,  an  opportunity  was 
Iprcfented  of  penetratit^  farther,  and  obfcrving  more  of  the 
c^ntry  and  people  of  China,  than  had  ever  been  enjoyed  fince 
tlicRulEan  embafly,  of  which  an  account  U  given  in  the  Tra- 
ids  of  Mr.  Bell,  phyfician  to  the  embaffy,  compofcd  from  his 
potes  by  the  prefent  ProfeiTor  Barron,  of  the  univerlity  of  St* 
Aiidreu^s. 

Mr.  Anderfon  informs  us,  in  a  preface^  that  it  is  not  his  de« 
(gn  to  examine  thofe  writers  who  have  preceded  him  on  the 
iibjcft  of  China :  ^  It  is  not  for  me,*,  fays  he,  ‘  to  point  out 
‘their  contradidions,  or  difplay  their  fabulous  interpolations. 
‘My  only  bufinefs  is  to  relate  what  1  faw  in  the  courfe  of  this 
‘embafly,  in  every  part  of  which  I  had  the  honour  to  attend 
‘Lord  Macartney,  who  was  appointed  to  be  the  reprefentative 
‘of  his  Britannic  Majefty  at  the  court  of  Pekin*’ 


I  *  The  difadvantages  which  opprefs  the  trade  of  European  coon- 
lies  with  China  are  well  known ;  and  to  remove  them  in  behalf  of 
nr  own,  was  an  objeA  well  worthy  the  attentive  wifdom  of  our  go« 
rtromenc.  It  was  not,  however,  a  mere  fpeculative  projedl;  as  a 
mcient  intimation  had  been  made  to  the  court  of  London,  that  an 
nbailador  from  thence  would  be  gracioufly  received  by  the  Emperor 
f China.  Minifters,  therefore,  adled  with  a  (lri£t  political  attention 
itbc  commercial  inte  efts  of  this  country,  by  preparing  an  embaiTy, 
ited  to  the  dignity  of  the  court  of  Great  Britain,  and  fitted  out  m 
inner  to  ^ttra^t  the  attention  of  the  Chinefe  people,  as  well  as  to 
tnmand  the  refpedt,  and  fecure  the  regard,  of  the  court  of  Pekui. 
'The  fion.  Colonel  Cathcart  was  accordingly  invefted,  in  the 
Etr  1788,  with  the  important  charafter  of  miniiler  from  this  country 
the  empire  of  China ;  a  man  whofe  fuperior  talents,  amiable  roan- 
n,  (hrewd  fagacity,  and  aflive  perfeverance,  qualified  him,  in  a 
K-eminent  degree,  to  forward  the  important  objecls  of  his  iniflion. 
t  the  premature  death  of  that  able,  excellent,  and  accomplifhed 
which  happened  on  his  yoyage,  thwarted  the  progrefs  of  the 
ihaffy  he  was  appointed  to  condud ;  and  as  no  perfon  had  been 
feed  in  the  king’s  commiiEon  to  fucceed  to  his  diplomatic  oBice  if 
;hould  not  reach  the  place  of  hi$  deftination,  that  embafly  died 
■ihiia;  be  faid  IQ  have  been  buried  on  the  dillant  Ihorc 

Itre  his  aflies  repofe* 

'The  wife 'at^ntions  of  government  were  not,  however,  to  be 
Hd  afide  from  fuch  an  important  national  objed  as  a  commercial 
itoce  between  the  courts  of  London  and  Pekin.  The  charader  of 
Miador  to  phina  was  accordingly  revived,  with  additional  fplen* 
in  the  oerfoo  of  Elarl  Macartney ;  and  an  embafly  w^as  re¬ 
nted  in  iuch  a  manner  as  became  the  empire  it  was  to  reprefent 
the  empire  before  which  it  was  to  appear. 

'  It  is  impoflible  to  fpealc  in  higher  terms  of  the  anxious  care  and 
^  attention  of  gove>nment  to  this  diplomatic  miflioo  than  it  de- 

3  ferves. 
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fcrvcs.  The  fuperior  talents  which  direft  the  Board  of  Control,  and 
the  commercial  fpirit  which  animates  the  direftion  of  the  Eaft  India 
Company,  combined  to  form  thofe  arrangements  which  certainly 
dcfcrvcd  fuccefs,  if  they  did  not  obtain  it.  No  narrow  or  fordid 
views  mingled  with  the  preparations  of  it;  the  means  of  exterior 
figure,  and  the  allurements  of  national  produdtions>  in  every  branch 
of  art,  fcience,  and  manufadlure,  were  amply  fupplied ;  and  though 
the  embaiTy  has  failed  in  its  objedt,  its  failure  cannot  be  attributed  to 
thoife  who  framed  and  fafhioned  it  in  this  country,  and  fet  it  forward 
to  its  diftant  deftination. 

*  I  have  accurately  related  every  circumftance  that  came  under 
my  obfervation,  with  many  occurrences  which  1  heard  from  thofe 
whofe  authority  it  would  be  impertinence,  to  fay  no  worfe,  in  me  to 
refill.  My  defign  is  to  attempt  no  more  than  I  am  qualified  to  fulfil; 
and  this  volume  will  be  more  particularly  found  to  contain  a  faithful 
account  of  the  Britifh  embaffy,  with  its  progrefs  through  China, 
from  the  time  that  the  Lion  man  of  war,  and  the  Hindollan  Eall 
Jndia  Company’s  fhip,  anchored  before  Mettow,  in  the  Yellow  Sea, 
to  its  arrival  at  Canton.  This  Narrative  is  faithfully  given  according 
Co  the  bed  of  my  abilities,  and  from  the  mod  accurate  obfervations  in 
my  power  to  make,  during  the  journey  of  the  embaffy  by  land,  or 
its  voyages  by  water,  or  its  temporary  refidence  in  Pekin  anc 
Tartary. 

♦‘Others,  who’pcffcfs  a  brilliant  fancy,  or  a  glowing  imagination) 
might  give  to  their  defeription  of  the  feenes  through  which  this  vo 
kinie  will  condudl  the  reader,  thofe  bright  colours  which  we  feeoi 
the  Chinefe  manufadures  that  are  imported  into  this  country,  t( 
decorate  the  apartments  of  elegant  opulence ;  but  my  principal  ob 
jed  is  to  give  a  flrong  and  accurate  outline  of.  the  pidure;  ard 
would  rather  be  accufed  of  the  dulnefs  and  tautology  of  truth,  that 
rifquc  a  fufpicion  that  I  had  facrificed  to  a  creative  imagination.  In 
deed,  in  a  journey  or  a  voyage;  or  by  whatev  er  name  it  may  bedif 
tinguifhed,  of  upwards  of  two  thoufand  miles,  fome  repetition  mul 
be  expeded  and  forgiven,  not  only  from  a  fimilitude  of  objeds,  bu 
from  the  impoflibility  of  difplaying.  By  literal  defeription,  thofe  dil 
fercnces  between  them,  which,  mough  evident  to  the  eye,  canno 
be  transferred  to  the  page.  Cities,  towns  and  villages,  mountain 
and  rocks,  rivers,  canals  and  lakes,  &c.  &c.  will  oftentimes  adm 
of  nothing  more  than  general  denominations.  The  regularity,  alf( 
with  which  the  Britifh  embaffy  was  conduded  in  its  pr^refs  throug 
China,  will  give  an  occafional  uniformity  to  the  narratwn>  that  ma 
ibmetimes  check  the  intereft  which,  I  trull,  it  will  be  generally  four, 
to  excite :  but  1  beg  leave  to  affurc  the  reader  that,  if  unfortunate 
he  ihould  not  be  always*  amufed  by  this  work,  he  will  never  be  n 
tcntionally  deceived ;  and  the  merit  of  faithful  reprefentation  is  a 
I  have  to  claim,  and  all  I  wifli  to  receive. 

,  ♦  I  have  preceded  the  hiftory  of  the  journey  through  China 
an  account  of  the  voyag;e  to  it;  and  have  confequcntly  roenuonj 

places  which  have* already  been  dcfcribcd  by  others;  and  are  to  I 
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feondin  the  volumes  of  roodero  geography;  but  I  was  advifed  by 
iofc,  on  whofc  judgment  I  could  very  much  rely,  to  give  this  in- 
Boduftory  part  of  it  according  to  my  own  knowledge,  and  from  the 
lefult  of  my  own  obfervation. 

<  I  have  alfo  added  the  journal  of  the  Lion  and  theHindoftan 
(^0  Chufan  to  Canton,  as  it  contains  much  curious  and  ufeful  in- 
Ibrmaiion  relative  to  the  navigation  of  a  long  range  of  the  coalls  of 
China  not  generally  known,  and  may  be,  therefore,  important  to 
ihe  future  voyager  of  the  feas  that  wath  them.  The  river  of  Canton 
i  fo  well  known,  that  I  have  comprefTed  my  account  of  it  into  a 
lery  fmall  compafs.  The  hameward-bound  voyage  alfo,  which  was 
accompanied  with  no  circumdance  worthy  of  particular  attention,  is 
contained  in  a  few  pages.  To  thefe  I  have  added  a  fhort  gloffary  of 
iiich  Chinefj  words  and  expreiTions  as  I  had  myfe.If  acquired,  and  no 
acre* 

*  As  to  the  names  of  cities,  villages,  &c.  I  have  given  the  or¬ 
thography  according  to  their  founds,  and  as  I  was  in(lru£ted  by 


IrT.  VIL  ,A  Treatife^  /hewing  the  intimate  Connexion  that  fub» 
ji/is  between  Agriculture  and  Chernijiry.  AddreJJid  to  the  CuU 
tivator  of  the  Soil^  to  the  Proprietors  of  Fens  and  Peat  Mojfes^  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland \  and  to  the  Proprietors  of  JVeji  India 
E/lates.  By  the  Earl  of  Dundonald.  pp.  252.  410.  ll.  is, 
boards,  Edwards,  New  Bond. Street.  L^don,  1795. 

rO  fuch  as  view  with  regret  the  frivolous  purfuits  of  many 
^  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  .it  muft,  in  the  prefent  inftance, 
itc  real  pleafure  to  find  an  exception  to  fo  general  a  rule ;  and 
at  a  nobleman  {hould  thus  dedicate  his  time  to  the  acquifition 
ad  diffemination  of  ufeful  knowledge,  efpecially  to  objects  fo 
ttterially  connefted  with  the  comforts  and  happinefs  of  the 
body. of  the  people.  We  cannot,  therefore,  but  hold 
irth  Lord  Dundonald’s  example  to  others  of  his  rank,  and  fay, 
^twere  there  more  perfons  actuated  by  fimilar  principles,  no- 
ility  would  be  more  refpedted. 

A  treatife  on  the  intimate  connexion  that  fubfifts  between 
riculture  and  chemiftry,  has  long  been  moft  anxioufly  wiihed 
from  thofc  who,  from  a  competent  knowledge  of  both  fub- 
were  enabled  to  undertake  fo  important  a  work.  We 
nnw.thc  fatisfa£rion  to  inform  our  readers,  that  fuch  a 
has  at  laft  made  its  appearance,  and  that  it  contains  much 
than  is  announced  in  its  title-page,  as  the  author  has  not 
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confined  it  to  the  explanation,  on  chemical  principles,  of  the 
'proccflcs  in  agriculture,  now  generally  known  and  praftifcd; 
but  has  opened  a  field  of  difcovery  and  of  the  ‘  pradically.ufcful," 
as  it  regards  agriculture,  and  the  general  intcrefts  of  thefe  king, 
doms,  not  to  be  furpafled  by  any  author  who  has  hitherto  written 
on  thefe  moft  important  fubjeds. 

The  author,  as  he  fays  in  his  prefatory  addrefs,  has  ftudicd 
brevity  and  perfpicuity ;  to  which  we  may  add,  that  he  has,  with 
.all  this  brevity,  conveyed  more  valuable  hints,  or  fuggeftions, 
towards  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  and  towards  the  genera] 
comfort  and  happinefs  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  than  arc 
contained  in  any  book  we  know  of  in  the  Englifb  language.-^ 
It  is  to  the  cultivation  of  commons,  and  crown  and  wafte  land^^ 
that  Britain  muft  now  look  for  profperity:  in  the  career  0 
commerce,  always  fiu£luating  and  precarious,  tve  are  foon  tc 
have  formidable  rivals.  This  publication  is  therefore  well 
timed.  The  fubjefls  treated  in  it  are  properly  arranged ;  thi 
reader  being  condu£led  from  definitions,  or  explanations,  0 
fuch  fubftances  as  are  fimple,  to  others  which  are  more  com. 
pounded  or  mixed,  to  the  exclufion  of  every  thing  of  a  fcientiil( 
nature  which  had  not  a  reference  to  the  great  objedl  of  ih 
work.  We  neither  can  beftow  this  praife,  nor  that  of  pcrfpi 
cuity  dr  brevity,  on  many  works  we  have  occafion  to  review 
numbers  of  which,  from  the  quantity  of  paper  and  letter- prefs 
appear  as  if  they  had  been  written  to  be  fold,  like  chetfeo 
butter,  by  the  ftcnc  weight — a  grievous  error  on  the  part  c 
many  authors,  as  well  as  an  impofition  on  the  public. 

It  is  with  regret  we  have  to  obferve,  that  we  arc  frequenti 
obliged  to  turn  over  whole  volumes  before  we  meet  with  a 
idea  of  fufiicient  value  to  compenfate  for  our  trouble.  No 
does  the  bl^)c  here  lie  wholly  with  authors,  but  too  frequent! 
with  bookfcllers,  W’ho,  inftead  of  recommending  condenfatior 
for  the  moft  part  recommend  the  fpinning  or  lengthening  ou 
of  a  work,  fo  as  to  make  what  they  term  a  pretty  ft  zed  volume 
and  of  fuch  of  our  readers  as  may  chance  to  be  authors  we  be 
leave  to  afk,  whether,  when  a  work  is  offered  to  a  bookfelle 
they  do  not,  for  the  moft  part,  take  it  in  their  hand  and  perfon 
an  operation  very  fimil^r  to  that  of  weighing  it  ?  RcforiTiS  i 
moft  things  arc  now  generally  talked  ofj  a  reform  and  conder 
fiition  of  the  prefs  is  much  reeded,  and  would  be  the  moft  im 
importai'.t  feivice  that  could  be  rendered  to  fcience  and  t 
literature. 

That  it  may  not  he  imagined  that  the  work  now  before  us 
too  fcientifically  treated  for  the  underftanding  of  moft  reader 
we  have  to  oblerve,  that  two  thirds  of  it  refer  to  praifice,  ar 

that  the  other  third  (indirpenfably  neceffary  to  accompany  sr 

difpla 
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Jifplay  the  grounds  of  that  praftice)  is  to  be  underftood  by  moft 
p^ons  who  have  had  a  liberal  education.  Neither  the  abilities 
of  an  individual,  nor  fcience  in  general,  is  to  be  reftrained  by 
j  vulgar  remark,  which  poflibly  may  be  made^  that  the  perfons 
Ibrwhofe  benefit  it  is  intended  will  not  underftand  it.  What* 
ever  may  be  of  ufe  to  any  particular  clafs  of  men,  fhouJd  be 
taught  them,  and  made  a  part  of  their  education.  Nor  can 
there  be  any  ftudy  more  pleafing^  or  more  ufeful  and  proper  for 
a  landholder  or  gentleman  firmer,  than  that  of  the  outlines  of 
chemiftry  and  its  connexion  with  agriculture. 

'It  would  be  very  difficult,  and  fcarcely  poffible  for  us  to  con* 
Tty  any  tolerable  idea  of  this  work,  by  attempting  to  make  a 
brief  analyfis  of  it.  We  fhall  therefore  endeavour,  in  fome 
Bcafure,  to  fupply  the  place  of  this,  by  laying  before  our  readers 
the  table  of  contents,  the  introdudtion,  and  a  few  extrads  from 
the  body  of  the  work. 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS, 

Earth— Calcareous  ditto— Argillaceous  ditto — Siliclous  ditto 
Maghefian  ditto — Earth  of  Iroi^Air — Water — Heat — Sa- 
eSubftances — Vegetables — Animalifed  Matter  contained  ia 
cgetables— Vegetables  analyfed  by  Fire  — Analyfis  of  Vegeta* 
esby  Putrefaftion — Oxygenation — Inert  vegetable  Matter  or 
cat— Foffile  Coal— Charcoal,  or  the  Coke  of  Coal — Sulphu¬ 
rs  Schyft— Lime — Chalk,  or  uncalcined  calcareous  Matter 
Particular  Effeefts  refulting  frona  the_  Appl><^^tion  of  Lime  and 
nllc  to  Ground — Alkaline  Salts — Magnefia  confidered  as  a 
nure — Iron — Vitriolic  Acid — Nitrous  Acid — Marine  or 
uriatic  Acid — Phofphoric  Acid,  and  Soreline  or  Oxalic  Acid 
Infefts — Saline  Subftances  with  earthy  Bafes — Tables  of 
jfe  Salts— Defer! ption  thereof — Saline  Subftances  compofed 
Alkalis  and  Acids— Table  of  thefe  Salts — Deferiptjon  thereof 
^Uable,  Farmyard  Dung,  and  Compofts — Draining— Fal* 
ing — Paring  and  burning — Method  of  analyfing  or  afeer- 
ing  the  Prefence  of  different  Earths  or  Subftances  in  dif- 
nt  Soils — Argillaceous  Soils — Calcareous  or  Chalky  ditto— 4 
dy  ditto— Outfield  and  Infield  Lands— Peat  MofTes,  Bogs, 
Fens,  and  poor  barren  Lands  in  their  Vicinity— Drainage 
the  Fens — Weft  India  Iflands;  Benefit  to  their  Culture  by 
Attention  to  the  Oxygenation  of  vegetable  Matter,  ani 
fubfequent  folution  of  it  by  Alkalis,  and  other  faline  Bo« 
*5 — ^Cultivation  of  Sorel  with  a  View  to  the  Produdkipn  of 
valuable  Crops — Conclufion ;  in  which  are  contained  fug- 
yions  and  plans  for  a  repeal  and  commutation  of  the  coal 
ft  iidc  tax,  and  malt  tax,  being  the  three  taxes  which  militate 
■  moft 
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moft  againft  the  advanccttient  of  agriculture,  the  rearing  and 
feeding  of  cattle,  and  the  general  comfort  and  health  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people. 

^  INTRODUCTION. 

«  There  are  at  prefent  a  variety  of  obflacles  to  the  advancement 
of  agriculture  in  thefe  kingdoms,  or  to  the  produftion  of  the  greaicll 
quantity  of  food  from  the  foil.  Amonjgft  this  variety  there  are  ihofc 
of  a  nature  not  to  be  removed  but  by  the  arm  of  government ;  whilft 
there  are  others  which  only  require  due  exertions  on  the  part  ofl 
individuals. 

‘  The  flow  progrefs  which  agriculture  has  hitherto  made  as  a 
feience,  is  to  be  aferibed  to  a  want  of  education  on  the  part  of  the 
cultivators  of  the  foil,  and  the  want  of  knowledge  in  iuch  authors 
as  have  written  on  agriculture,  of  the  intimate  connexion  that  fubiitls 
between  this  fcience  and  that  of  Chemihry.  Indeed,  there  is  no 
operation  or  procefs,  not  merely  mechanical,  that  does  not  depend 
on  chemiftry,  which  is  defined  to  be  a  knowledge  of  the  properties 
of  bodies,  and  of  the  effects  refuldng  from  their  difierent  com. 
binations. 

•  In  the  following  pages  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  explain,  on 
c&abliihed  principles,  the  praceffes  that  accompany  the  cuUivatiot 
Md 'amelioration  of  the  foil.  This  diicufiion  will  come  forward  will 
peculiar  advantage  at  a* time  when* pro vifiohs  bear  fo  high  a  price, 
and  when  individuals,  awakening  from  the  golden  dreams  of  mana< 
failures  and  of  commerce,  begin  to  fee,  and  experimentally  to  feel, 
that  the  profperity  of  a  nation  cannot  be  permanent,  nor  its  inhabi 
tants  quiet  and'eontented,  in  -their  refpeflive  fituations,  where  agri 
culture  is  negleded,  and  an  unwife  preference  given  to  manufafturc 
and  to  commerce  ;  occupations  that  produce  very  different  efFecls  oi 
the  bodies  and  minds  of  men,  from  thofe  that  are  attendant  on  ihi 
fober  snd  healthful  employment  of  huftandry. 

•  By  the  adoption  of  a  new  line  of  inveftigation,  exemplified  ii 
Ibe  following  treatife,  light  has  not  only  been  thrown  on  the  aflioi 
and  efFefts  oT'the  manures  at  prefent  employed,  but  the  ufes  of  ovhe 
Aibftauces,  and  methods  of  combining  and  preparing  them,  har 
been  dlfcovered ;  from  which  there  are  juft  grounds  to  believe 
valuable  addition  will  accrue  to  the  prefent  ftock  of  agriculture 
.knowledge. 

•  It  will  appear  that  the  faline,  and  other  fubftances  capable  ( 
being  applied  to  promote  vegetation,  are  very  numerous :  by  far  t* 
gteater  part  of  them  have  efcaped  the  notice  of  thofe  who  have  mac 
^.griculturc  their  ftudy ;  nor  have  any  attempts  even  been  made  t 
explain,  on  chemical  principles,  the  operation  of  the  manures  a" 
fubftances  *now  in  u(c.  Had  fuch  refearches  been  profecuied  t 
effefl,  they  would  have  led  to  the  difeovery  and  application  ^ 
other  fubftances  capable  of  being  employed  with  equad  or  perhaj 
fuperior  advantages. 

‘  T! 
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*  The  promoting  of  agriculture  is  not  folely  to  be  confidered  as 
creating  a  more  plentiful  fupply  of  food,  but  it  is  to  be  regarded  as 
sorally  and  politically  conducing  to  the  true  happinefs  of  man,  by 
firing  to  him  the  occupation  allotted  to  his  firft  parents ;  whence 
low  health,  focial  order,  and  obedience  to  lawful  authority ;  confe- 
qoences  very  different  from  thofe  that  are  produced  by  the  over- 
jriven  fyftem  of  manufaduring,  in  which  the  indufirious  workman 
i  often  Aibjeded  to  great  inconveniencies,  not  only  by  the  fluduation 
fthe  demand  for  the  articles  he  manufadures,  but  likewife  by  a 
total  fufpenfion  of  trade  by  war  or  other  caufes.  When  evils  like 
t^fe,  which  he  has  no  power  to  averr^  prefs  hard  upon  him,  he  is 
tcquently  rendered ‘defiroUs  of  aflifting  to  bring  about  any  political 
change,  whereby  he  is  tempted  to  believe  that  his  lituation  may  be 
iendered  more  comfortable ;  hence  he  becomes  unquiet,  and  to  fociety 

lefs  valuable  member  than  the  hufbandman,  whbfe  occupation  does 
lotexpofe  him  to  fuch  diilrefs,  nor  to  the  like  temptations. 

Whilft  the  benevolent  muft  feel  for  the  hardfhips  to  which,  at 
l^es,  manufadurers  are  liable,  flill  they  cannot  but  recoiled  the 
sftlcfs  fpirit  fo  frequently  manifefted  by  perfons  of  this  defeription, 
hen  in  the  moment  of  the  greateH  profperity;  cfpeciaily  in  towns 
Kd  cities,  where,  for  the.intereft  and  convenience  of  the  mafters,  and 
of  the  workmen,  they  are  colleded  in  great  numbers. 

To  this  aflemblage  may  be  aferibed  the  diflemi nation  of  perni. 
fciis ‘dodrines,  by  a  few  profligate  perfons,  who  are  to  be  found  in 
Jll  focieties^  and  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  corrupt  the  good  prin- 
iples  of  the  many.  The  well-affeded  thus  become  the  tools  of  the 
iitious  and  defignihg. 

‘  To  fuch  political  evils  there  is  but  one  remedy  : 

*  That  a  preference  to  all  other  purfuits  be  given  to  agriculture. 
‘That  the  cftablifhment  of  fuch  branches  of  mahufadure  as  it 
y  be  wife  to  encourage,  be  proraotcd,.only  in  feat tered  villages, 

ttcmbling  the  townfhips  in  America.  By  this  plan  the  difeafes  of 
it  body  and  the  mind  would  be  rendered  lefs  contagious  ;  each  indi- 
iiual  might,  at  a  moderate  rent,  be  fupplied  not  only  with  a  Tuffi- 
W  extent  of  ground,  to  enable  him  to  keep  a  cow,  and  fupply 
family  with  milk,  an  article  indifpenfably  neceflary  to  the  rearing 
healthy  children ;  but  alfo  what  more  might  be  requifitc  for  railing 
toes,  and  other  vegetables,  cultivated  at  his  leifure  by  the  fpade, 
an  agreeable  and  healthful  change  to  his  confined  and  feden- 
occupation. 

‘  The  legiflaturc  of  thefe  kingdoms — all  good  men — and  all  well- 
pofed  fubjeds,  are  earneflly  c^led  upon  to  unite  in  promoting  the 
complete  cultivation  of  the  foil ;  being  the  only  fyftem  by  which 
comforts  and  the  happinefs  of  the  people  can  be  advanced,  and  the 
{fcexiftence  of  this  country,  as  a  kingdom,  be  effedually  fecured 
’"ft  foreign  foes  and  domeftic  incendiaries.* 

[  To  be  contuiued.  ] 
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The  three  following  Articles  beings  in  a  certain  degree,  con% 
nefled,  the  Analyfis  of  each  (hall  be  given  before  we  com. 
mence  our  Critical  Remarks. 


Art.  VIII.  A  Jhort  Account  of  the  Nature  and  Properties  of 
different  Kinds  of  Airs^  fo  far  as  relates  to  their  medicinal  lJJe\ 
intended  as  an  Intrcdudiion  to  the  Pneumatic  Method  of  treating 
Difeajes^  with  mifcellaneous  Ohfervations  on  certain  Remedies 
tejed  tn  Confumptions.  By  Richard  Pearfon^  M.  D,  Phyficw 
U  the  General  Hcfpital^  near  Birmingham^  and  Member  of  th 
Royal  College  of  Phyjtcians^  London,  pp.  27.  8vo.  Birming 
ham,  printed:  fold  by  R.  Baldwin,  Paternofter  Row,  Lon 
don.  1795* 

• 

This  Uttle  tra£I  commences  with  afTertin^,  that  the  fuppo 
fitlon  of  refpiration  expanding  the  lungs  for  a  free  circula 
tion  of  the  blood>  to  cool  that  fluid,  and  to  carry  ofF  moiftur 
is  erroneous.  It  is  true,  the  author  acknowledges,  that  a  gr 
quantity  of  moifture,  flmilar  to  the  perfpirable  matter  from  th 
ikin,  is  difeharged  from  the  lungs  *,  but  it  is  not  fo  clear  tb 
the  blood  is  cooled  by  the  atmofpheric  air  we  infpire ;  on  tl 
contrary,  it  appears  to  receive  a  fupply  of  heat  from  it. 

We  cannot  repeatedly  breathe  the  (ame  air.  Atmofpheri 
air  wc  breathe  is  of  t%vo  kinds :  the  part,  confumed  by  r^pir; 
tion,  is  called  dephlogifticated  air,  vital  air,  or  oxygene  ai 
During  refpiration  this  dephlogifticated  air,  or  part  thereof, 
abforbed  bv  the  bloody  to  which  it  imparts  a  florid  colour  a 
quantity  of  heat. 

Animals  live  much  longer  in  a  fmall  quantity  of  this  air,  th 
of  any  other  air :  when  breathed  in  longer  proportions  than  t 
atmofpheric  air  furnilhes,  it  raifes  the  fpirits,  promotes  cited 
tioMj  increafes  the  heat  of  the  body,  and  heightens  the  colo 
of  the  blood.  If  breathed  alone  in  healthy  animals,  in  iar 
quantities,  and  for  a  length  of  time,  its  ftimulant  efFe<fts  : 
carried  to  excefs,  and  febrile  and  inflammatory  fymptoms  enfi 
This  air  is  further  diftinguifhed  from  all  other  claftic  fluids 
its  property  of  promoting  comhujiion^  and  increaflng  the  vch 
mence  and  vividnefs  <  f  flame.  It  may  be  produced  from  vario 
fubftances}  but  for  medical  ufe,  it  is  beft  obtained  by  fubjetfti 
the  mineral  called  manganefe  to  red  heat.  At  the  nrft  tirre 
ufing  this  air,  it-fliould  be  mixed  with  eight  or  ten  times  its  bt 
of  armofpheric  air. 

The  other  air,jivhich  enters  the  compofition  of  iheattn 
fphe.ic  air,  is  called  pLa^iJlicated  air^  or  azotCy  and  is  nea 
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three  fourths  of  the  air  we  breathe  *.  If  this  be  in  lefs  pro¬ 
portion,  it  lowers  the  fpirits,  weakens  the  circulation,  and  darkens 
t^  blood }  and,  if  entirely  deprived  of  oxygene,  it  becomes  unfit 
lor  the  fupport  of  life  and  flame.  This  air  is  diflinguiibed 
l^m  the  other  unrefpirable  airs,  which  are  afterwards  men- 
Boocd,  by  not  being  abforbed  by  water,  by  not  precipitating  lime 
iota  lime-water,  and  by  not  being  inflammable.  Befides  its 
ife  as  a  diluent  of  the  oxygene,  it  may  ferve  fome  other  purpofe 
fich  which  v;e  are  yet  unacquainted: 

•  » 

«  This  air  may  be  eafily  deprived  of  its  natural  admixture  of  oxy- 
{enCi  by  burning  a  candle,  or  any  other  combuillble  body,  in  a 
quantity  of  it  properly  inclofed.  If  the  remaining  air  be  aftertvards 
laken  together  with  a  fuiEoient  quantity  of  lime-water,  the  fixed 
air  produced  by  the  burning  candle  will  be  feparated  from  it»  and 
pure  azote  will  be  obtained;  or  it  may  be  procured  in  large  quanti- 
qc5,  by  agitating  with  lime-water  the  mixture  of  fixed  and  azotic 
lir,  obtained,  according  to  Mr*.  Watt’s  method,  by  palling  com moa 
tir  through  burning  charcoal.  The  fixed  air  will  be  feparated  and 
ibforbed  by  the  lime-water,  and  the  azotic  air  will  be  left  unmixed. 

•  At  the  firll  time  of  ufing  it,  this  air  (hould  be  mixed  with  four 
ir&ve  times  its  quantity  of  atmofphcric  air.  The  proportion  may 
afterwards  be  increafed  according  to  its  efFe^s. 

•  Now,  as  cither  of  thefe  airs  could,  for  any  length  of  time,  hs 
tfely  breathed  alone,  Providence  has  made  the  atmofpherc.to  confid 
rf  both,  mixed  together  in  fuch  proportions  as  doubtlefs  arc  mod 

_  -  A 

•  According  to  late  experiments,  lOo  parts  of  atmofphcric^ air 
coofift  of  aOotit  28  oxygene,  and  72  azote.  I  fay  about;  for  it  is 
sever  (at  leall  to  a  ceitain  height  from  the  Airf^e  of  the  earth)  free 
from  a  fmall  quantity  of  fixed  or  carbonic  ac  d  air ;  and  in  the 
seighbourhood  of  niarfhes,  moats,  finks,  &c.  in  (hort,  wherever 
nlinal  fubilances,  or  mixtures  of  animal  and  vegetable  fubfianccs, 
VC  putrefying  in  fiagnant  water,  the  atmofphere  contains  fome  in- 
hmmable  air.  But  thefe  are  to  be  confidered  as  accidental  ad* 
oixtuies. 

•  From  all  the  experiments  that  have  hitherto  been  made  upon 
it  fubjedt,  the  conilituent  parts  of  the  atmofphere  appear  to  be  > 
nixed  together  in  the  proportions  abqve  mentioned.  But  it  is  to 
k  wilhed,  that  thefe  experiments  were  more  extenfively  repeated 
ii  different  latitudes,  and  in  different  places  of  the  fame  latitude, 

^  fca  and  by  land,  among  mountains  and  in  plains,  in  open  litu- 
vions,  and  in  countries  covered  with  woods.  We  know  not  yet 

variations,  in  this  refpefl,  may  be  produced  by  difference  of 
dimatc,  difference  of  elevation  above  the  fea,  proximity  to,  or  rc- 
votenefs  from  the  fea,  expofure  to  particular  winds,  &c.  Amid  fuch 
» variety  of  local  differences,  it  is  to  be  fufpe^ed  (as  a  gentleman 
^11  verfed  in  chemiftry  hinted  to  me),  that  the  affigned  proportions 
^  not  in  every  place,  and  at  all  times,  the  fame.’ 
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fit  for  the  fupport  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  }n  general.  But  al- 
^ough  thefe  proportions  are  adapted  to  the  maintenance  of  ani. 
mated  beings  in  a  healthy  (late,  yet  there  is  reafon  to  think  they  are 
not  ft)  well  fuited  to  every  difeafed  ftatc  of  the  living  frame.  Thus 
in  certain  cafes,  where  the  circulation  is  languid,  the  heat  deficient 
and  the  powers  of  motion  and  fenfation  nearly  exhaufted,  a  greater 
Quantity  of  oxygenc,  /.  e.  a"  greater  quantity  of  vital  ftimulus  than 
the  common  air  affords,  (houTd  be  of  ufe :  on  the  other  hand,  in  an 
t^pofite  flate  of  difeafe,  leffening  the  quantity  of  oxygene  by  apply, 
ing  a  greater  proportion  of  azote,  in  other  words,  withdrawing  a  part 
of  the  atmofpheric  ftimulus,  ought  to  give  relief. 

*  On  this  is  founded  one  part  of  the  pneumatic  medicine ;  and  the! 
trials  that  have  already  been  made  of  it,  have  been  attended  with  fo 
much  fuccefs,  that  there  is  every  realbn  to  exped,  that,  by  means  of 
it,  phyficians  may  now  be  enabled  to  afford  great  relief,  if  not  to 
effect  a  cure,  in  many  difeafes  which  have  hitherto  refitted  the  ufual 
modes  of  treatment. 

*  As  in  certain  efTential  properties,  fuch  as  levity,  tenuity, 
tranfparency,  compreflibility,  expaniibility,  and  permanent  elajlictfy^ 
thefe  fluids  agree  with  the  common  atmofphericai  fluid  (though  they 
differ  from  it  very  materially  in  other  refpefts,  and  particularly  in  the 
circumftance  of  being  alone  unfit  for  the  fupport' of  life),  they  go 
under  the  general  name  of  airs  ♦ ;  and  though  fome  of  them  arc  pro- 
duced  by  the  operations  of  nature,  yet  as  they  may  at  any  time  be 
obtained  by  artificial  procefles,  they  are  called  factitious  airs.  The 
names  and  properties  of  fuch  as  are  ufed  in  medicine,  are  now  to  1^ 
mentioned. 

^  *  They  may  be  referred  to  two  heads,  the  injlammahle  and 
Jtmmmabli^ 

*  By  inflasnmahle  air,  called  alfo  hyirogene,  is  meant  that  kind  of 
permanently  elaftic  fluid i  which,  though  incapable  by  itfclf  of  fup- 
porting  flame,  does,  when  mixed  or  brought  into  contaA  with  at¬ 
mofpheric  or  oxygene  air,  take  fire  on  the  approach  of  an  ignited 
body,  or  on  the  application  of  the  eleftrical  fpark.  Alone,  though 
it  produces  no  irritating  cfFcfls,  it  is  unfit  for  refpiration.  Its  other 
diftinguifhing  properties  are,  that  it  is  not  abforbed  by  water,  and  that 
it  is  by  far  the  lighteft  of  all  known  fluids. 

*  There  arc  feveral  fpecies  or  varieties  of  this  kind  of  air,  differing 
in  their  fpccific  properties  according  to  the  different  nature  of  the 
fubftances  from  which  they  a  re ‘"produced.  For  our  prefent  purpofe, 
it  will  be  fufficient  to  mention  three  different  forts,  viz.  inflammable 
mr  from  heated  iron  and  water,  or  martial  hydrogent ;  inflammable  air 
from  melted  zinc  and  water,  or  xincic  hydirogene  \  and,  lattly,  inflam¬ 
mable  air  from  red-hot  charcoal  and  water,  or  carbonated  hydrogint\ 
called  oXto* hydro  carbonate. 

*  All  thefe  fpecies  or  varieties  of  inflammable  air,  when  breathec 
along  with  atmofpheric  air,  have  one  common  operation  upon  the  hu¬ 
man  body,  though  fome  of  them  produce  their  efl^eSs  more  fuddeol/i 
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^  Iii  a  more  powerful  degree,  than  the  reft.  All  of  them  diroinlftl 
tbe  beat  and  lower  the  pulfe.  Hence  they  have  a  cooling  and  rpd4^ 
theefle£l ;  and  in  this  way  are  ferviceable  in  fame  kinds  of  co^fuinp* 
{ioo  and  other  inflammatory  aftedllons  of  the  lungs. 

•  The  martial  and  zincic  Hiftammable  airs^may,  efpecially  if  they 
ire  fet  by  a  few  hours  before  they  are  ufed,  be  adminiftered  pretty 
freely,  viz.  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  five  or  fix  parts  of  at> 
0orpheric  air  ;  but  the  dofes  of  inflammable  air  from  charcoal,  (boukl 
be  confiderably  fmnlier,  viz.  it  fhould  at  firft  be  mixed  with  as  much 
IS  fifteen  or  twenty  times. its  bulk  of  common  air.  For  further  re- 
parks  on  the  proportions  in  which  thefe  airs  ihould  be  diluted  before 
they  are  applied  to  the  lungs,  the  medical  reader  is  referred  to  the 
publication  quoted »at  the  end  orthis  pamphlet. 

‘  Under  the  head  of  uninflamroable.air  it  isiohly  neceflary,on  the 
prefent  occafion,*'to'take  notice  of  fxoJ  or  carbonic  iicid  air.  Like 
izotic  and  inflammable  air,  it 'CXtinguiflies  flame;  but,  unlike  tp 
{hem,  it  is  abforbed  by  water,  to  which  it  communicates  acid  pro> 
perties,  and  it  precipitates  lime  from  lime-water. .  It  is.heavier-rthan 
any  of  the  other  el^ic  fluids  of  which  iwe  have  been  treating.  This 
sir  is  produced  in  the  procefs  of  rerpiratton,  .as  we  have  before  men. 
fioned.  It  is  thrown  out  by  wort  and  the  juices  of  vegct^le;s,  while 
tkey  are  undergoing  fermentation.  It  is  alfo  let  loofe  when  Vinegar 
uroilof  vitriol  is  poured  upon  lime*ftoae,  marble,  or  chalk  ;  butt  tor 
pedicinal  ufe  it  is  bell  procured. from  chalk  by  heat  alone.  Applied 
to  the  lungs,  fixed  or  carbonic  acid  air  produces  efFed^s  fomewhat 
fimilar  to  thofe  produced  by  the  inflammable  airs:  it  is  cooling;  but, 
when  properly  diluted,  by  no  means  fo  depreffing  Of.fedative  as  they 
ire;  and  it  further  differs  from  them  in  its  property  of  checking  pu. 
trefa^lion,  and  cor  reding  the  foetor  of  mucous  and  pur  u  lent  aniacter. 
Hence  it  has  proved  ferviceable  in  ulcerations  and  abfcei&s  of  the 
lungs*.  Applied  to  •^cancerous  fores  on*  the  furfaceof  xhc'i}ody,.ic 
^kkly  renrK)vcs  or  abates  the  pain  f,^  and  gradually  improves  "the 
difchargc;  and,  in  one.  inftance,  it*has  cauied  a  remarkably  large 
nicer  of  this  kind  to  heal  L  When  applied  to  the  lungs,  this. air 


ihould  * 


•  *  Percival’s  Eflays,  V'^ol.  I..p.  308;  and  Withering  on  Fox¬ 
glove,  p.  205. 


t  *  As  fixed  air  is  fo  fnrprilingly  efficacious  in  abating  the  pain  qf 
tmeerous  ulcers,  and  of  bliftered  parts,  might  it  not  prov'e  a  valuable 
external  remedy  in  burns  and  fcalds,  the  pain  and  irritation  from 
which  are  fcldom  much  allayed  by  the  applications  commonly  ufed. 
Hence,  when  the  excoriation  is  of  confiderable  extent,  violent  fever, 
delirium,  &c.  fupervene ;  and  in  young  fubjeds,  convuliions  and 
death;  all  which  might  poffibly,  in  many  cafes,  be  prevented  by  a 
^edy  removal  of  the  pain. 

t  *  Hiftory  of  Two  Cafes  of  Cancer,  8cc.  by  Dr.  Ewart.  "The  cure 
ulcerated  cancer  of  the  mamma,  in  the  inftance  of  Sufan  'Alford,  Cf 
4e  Bath  Infirmary,  would  have  been  very  decifive  in  favour  of  fixed 
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fhould  be  diluted  with  ten  or  twelve  times  its  bulk  of  atmofpherical 
air;  but  when  applied  to  external  fores*  it  (hould  be  ufed  uninixed.. 

*  If  to  thcfc  airs,  of  which  we  have  juft  given  an  account*  we  add 
the  two  kinds  before  defcribed,  which  enter  into  the  compofition  of 
the  atmofphere*  we  (hall  have  fix  forts  of  air  for  medicinal  ufe*  ?iz. 
oxygene  and  azote*  three  fpecies  of  inflammable  air,  and  fixed  or 
Carbonic  acid  air.  Thcfc  arc  by  no  means  all  the  different  kinds  of 
airs  that  may  be  obtained*  nor  perhaps  all  that  may  be  found  ufeful 
in  the  cure  of  difeafes ;  but  they  ate  as  many  as  have  yet  been  tried 
with  this  intention*  and  therefore  as  many  as  it  is  necellary  to  notice 
on  the  prcfent  occafion. 

*  From  all  that  has  been  faid,  it  appears  that  there  is*  in  fafi*  but 


modated  to  the  healthy  ftate  of  animal  life  in  general*  does  not  ap< 
pear  to  be  beft  fuited  to  every  morbid  ftate  of  the  living  body ;  and, 
therefore,  that  by  varying  their  proportions*  fuch  mixtures  may  be 
obtained  as  are  capable  of  mitigating  or  curing  many  formidable 
difeafes :  that*  moreover,  there  arc  various  other  kinds  of  ajrs,  be- 
fides  cheffe  which  enter  into  the  compofition  of  the  atmofphere*  vAlch 
poflTefs  peculiar  and  aAive  virtues,  and  which*  under  proper  manage- 
metit*  may  alfo  be  applied  to  the  fame  purpofe. 


air*  if  arfenic  had  not  been  preferibed  at  the  fame  time.  But  it  mt] 
be  afleed,  whether  it  is  probable  that  fuch  an  active  fobftance,  giyea  ii 
the  dole  of  the  i6ib  port  of  a  grain^  three  times  a  de^  for  nine  or  Hi 
Ksmeh^  ibould  produce  no  fort  of  cifeA?  If  it  pr^uced  any,  i 
muft  heave  been  a  good  efitdl*  as  the  amendment  Was  progrcf&vi 
during  its  oie.  The  abatement  of  pain  and  irritation*  the  improvec 
fmell,  and  improved  appearance  of  the  difeharge*  were  evidentl] 
owing  to  the  topical  application ;  but  as  there  was  not  fuch  a  rapu 
ameimment  in  another  patient,  in  which  arfenic  was  not  given,  i 
may  be  queftioned*  whether  this  mineral  h^.  not  fome  ihare  ia  tin 
cure  of  the  firft.  ^ 

•  Whatever  might  be  the  operation  of  the  arfenic  In  AJford’s  cafe 
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‘ «  THius,  then,  it  appears  that  the  pneumatic 'medicine  comprfe-^ 
kfnds  not  merely  the.  application  of  more  or  lefs  oxygene,  more  or 
Icfs azote;  but  the  application  alfo  of  various  other  kinds  of  airs, 
jiixcd  and  diluted  in  proper  proportions.  ’  ‘  t 

<  How.  much  may  bc^ione  by  applying  elaftic  fluids  direflly  to  the 
jiogB,  it  is  eafy  to; conceive  after  what  has  been  faid  on-  the  fubjedt 
of  refpiration.  Part  of-the  air  thus  applied,  is,  in  fome  inftances, 
liken  -into  the  blood,  and  quickly  conveyed  to  every  patt  of  thfc 
Jody  ••  In  other  inftances  the  inhaled  air  adls  upon  the  fecreted  and 
lied  humours,  correfting  their  foeror,  confiftence,  and  chemical 
perties;  or  afts  immediately  upon,  the  ulcerated  parts,  abating 
ifiammation,  irritation,*  and  paint.  And,  laftly;  in  other  in- 
Dces  the  infptred  air  produces  a  powerful  elFcft’ upon,  the  fyftehi  at 
ge,  by  its  adion  upon  the  nerves.  *  *  »'  <  .  •  ^ 

‘  In  whichfoever  of  thefe  ways  their  efFefts  are  produced,  certain 
is  that  great  benefit  has  been  derived  from  fome  of  them  in  diford^fs 
the  lungs,  and  other  complaints.  In  confumptions,  in  particular, 
inflammable  airs  have  afforded  furprifing. relief;  and -it  is  faid, 
t  in  fome  paralytic  and  nervous  affeftions,  good  effedls  have  been 
duced  by  means  ofoxygene  air.  This  air  has  alfo  been  employed 
iih  great  fuccefs  in  cafes  of  fuffbeation  from  drowning,  or 'Other 

We  (h^l  not  attempt  to  enumerate  all  the  difeafes  ih  which 
latic  medicine  promifes  to  be'  of  ufe.  It  will  be  fufficient  ico 
in  a  general  way,  that:thofe  are  proper' cafes -for  the  appU- 
of  fadtitious  airs,  which  refill,  or  do  not  readily  give  way  to 
common  modes  of  treatment:  fuch  are  confumption^  afthtna, 
sphula,  palfy,  &c.  It  fhould  be  underltood,  that  application  (A 
iairs  to  the  lungs  is  not  to.  prevent  medicines  from  being  taken 
the  ftonrach  inithe  'ordinary  way;  and  in  thofe  cafes Jn  which 


'  In  explaining  the  manner  in  which  fadticious  airs  produce 
medicinal  effedh,  Ve  hre  far  from  attributing  fo‘much  to  ab*- 
)n  as  others  might  do.'  It  appears  to  us,  that  the  fubjedt'^has 
treated  by  an  author  of  great  abilities  fomewhat  too  chemicaUyv* 
we  place  the  origin,  of  difeafes  in  chemical,  changes  pf  .;l^e 
we  ftould  prove  that  thefe  changes  are  antecedent,  and  not 
quent  to  the  altered  aftion  of  the  folids.  BuV  thisj^  in  moil 
will  be  ho  ^eafy  matter!  Ih  the  mean  time^  it"5s' well  for 
aiic  medicine,  that  it  is  not  to  (land  or  fall  according  to  the 
ly  or  in  validity,  of  any  hypothefis,  but  is  to  reft  oh  the  bafis  ojf 
tod  experience.  ^  ^  .1 

*  *  ' 1  I  .  t 

In  ulcerations  and  abfeefTes  of  the  lungs,  the  ,  abatement  of 
tod  inflammation  which  generally  attends^or  follows  the^ihhala- 
ofinflammable  and  fixed  air,  is  perhaps  not  entirely  owing  to  the 
ir  adlion  of  thefe  airs,  but,  in  fome  degree,  tefthe  exclufion  bf  h 
ty  of  the  common  atmofphenc-flimulus,  namely;  oxygene  aii^, 
proves  fo  irritating  to  ulcers  in  other  patu.*  WhtU'\Qi  York), 
h  Darwin, 

^•Mv.  VOL. XXV.  APKiL  1795.  ®  fpccdy 
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ipeedy  and  efFeAual  relief  is  procured  by  the  remedies  already  in^ife 


cbc  pneumatic  method  is  of  courfe  fuperfluous. 

*  Under  proper  management,  the  application  of  modified  airs  to 
the  luues  is  pcrfeflly  fafe  and  eafy.  The  mixed  airs  are  breathed 
out  of  bags';  and  no  trouble  or  exertion  is  required  on  the  part  of 
the  patient.  That .  fome  of  them  poiTefs  very  powerful  and  aftive 
properties,  is  no  objedlion  to  their  ufe^  fbr  the  fame  may  be  faid  o( 
t^ioro,  and  certain  preparations  of  antimony  and  mercury^  which 
are  daily  preferibed,  and  which  ohly  do  mifehief  in  the  hands  of  an 
qiialifi^  perfons.  Thefe  airs»,  like  all  other  medicines,  may  h 
overdpled  ;  but  praflitioners,  who  are  acquainted  with  their  effeds 
will  take  care  that  they  arc  not  too  freely  or  too  frequently  applied 
yi\ih  fuch  precautions  they  may  be  pronounced  to  be  as  ikfea 
moft  other  medicines. 

*  *  In  tonfequence  of  the  fuccefs  which  has  already  attended  th 
aiedicinal  appltcation.df  fa£Hcious  airs  at  Briftol  and  other  places, 
.prt^fal  has  been  made  for  the  eftablifhment  of  a  public  Pneamati 
Inftitution  in  London,  for  which  fubferiptiohs  are  now  opened  i 
this  and  feversl  other  towns.  ’Apparatufes  for  obtaining  the  diffem 
jkinds  of  airs  have  been  introduced  into  the  hofpital  and  difpenfar 
Jbeie;,and  in  procefs  of  time,  when  the  preparation  'and  ufes  ( 
Acfe  elaftic  fluids  come  to  be  generally  underftood,  we  may  expe 
that  thefe  apparatufes  Will  be  fbmd  in  the  laboratories  6f  moft  oft! 
apothecaries.  Pbyficians  will  then  have'opportunities  of  prefcribli 
.fit  pneumatic  treatment  in  all  cafes  in  which  they  may  judge  it 


,  *  The  writer  of  this  trod  has  aimed  at  nodiing  more  than  to  gi 

^  Mheral  view  of  the  fubjeft.  Medical  readers,  and  others  wj 
wim  fbr'further  information  concerning  the  efiedis  of  elaftic  ‘fiolc 
mid. the  methods  of  obtaining  them,  are  referred  to.*  ConfJirath 
tn  the  nuiktnal  U/e  of  Fa^itious  Airs%  Bj  Thomas  B.eddoeSf  M. 
Brifolf  *794 1*  to  a  *  Dejcrlption  of  a  Pneumatic  Apparatus,  . 

^dntes'tVatt^  Engineer*  Secomi  Edition.  Birmingham ^  M'JPS** 

^Mifcellaneoits  obfervations  follow  on  fome  remedies  ufed 
confumptions^  a^the  air  of fugar-boufes  in  the  Weft  Indies,  ( 
idr  of  cow^hdufes  I  the  afntiphthijical  effeBs  of  which  feem  to 
lowing)  as  Dr.  Beddoes  has  foggefted,  to  the  fubtr'aBm 
pxygenei  and  I  would  add,  fays  the  author,  in  fome  degrees 
io  me  fxid  air  largely  prc^iiced  by  the  fefpiratioh  of  the  call 
^Tbion  follows  a  c6w*boufe  cafe,  not  very  favourable  to  co 
boufe  pra&ice. 

Laftly,  the  author  recommends  the  vapour  of  sether 
*phtbilical  cafes.  It  abates  the  hedtic  fever,  ^checks  the  fwe 
removes  dj^fpnoea,  and  greatly  improves  the  Ymell,  colour, 
other  qualities  of  the  e^pedtorated  matter.  Like,  the  in& 
mable  airs,  it  abftra^  heat ;  but  it  does  not  like  them 
hiiguor,  naufe^  or  dddinefs.  On  the  contrary,  like  fixd  < 
it  has  a  refrelhing  See,  &c. 


WattV  Tkfcription  $f  a  Pneumatic  Apparatus:  iyj 

Ofle  or  two  tea  fpoonfnls  of  aether  are  to  be  poured  intan 
(ei  faucer,  which  is  held  up  to  the  mouth,  and  the  vapourarifing 
from  it  is  drawn  in  with  the  breath. 

None  but  re(5i:i£ed  aether  (hould  be  ufed,  in  which  there  is  no 
icid  air. 


AaT.  IX.  Defcription  isf  a  Pneumatic  Apparatus ;  with  Dhrec^ 
liens  fbr  procuring  the  FaSlitious  Airs.  By  yames  tVaii^  En^ 
gineer.  IVith  Three  explanatory  Copper^plates.  pp.  49.  8vO* 
Birmingham  :  printed  by  Thomas  Pearfon.  1795. 

T'HE  former,  this  traft,  and  the  fucceeding  cafes  of  cancer 
*1  written  by  Dr.  Ewart,  as  they  are  all  on  the  fame  fubjedt 
of  pneumatic  medicine,  fhall  be  confidered  together  in  our  pre- 
hr  review. 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Watt,  whofe  great  reputation  is  well 
own,  b^  undertaken  and  fucceeded  in  forming  an  apparatus 
the  produ^ion  and  application  of  iadlrtious  airs  in  various 
fes,  agreeably  to  the  opinions  and  principles  of  the  pneu- 
dc  medicine.' 

The  contents  or  analyfis  of  this  is  as  follows : 

I  Defcription  of  a  Pneumatic  Apparatus,  Names  and  Ufes 
the  Parts. — ^^Defcription  of  the  Alembic— of  the  Fire-tube— 
theOondudting-pipe— of  the  Circulating  Refri^ratory— of 
Agitator— of  nh'e  Clofe  Refrigeratory— of  the  Pipe  ^dfri- 
itory— of  the  Hydraulic  Bellows— of  the  Air-holder-^^  the 
?d  Silk  Bags— of  the  Furnace. — ^Dimenfions  of  'Ae  Appa- 
ns  — Stools  for  the  Apparatus  to  ftahd  upon, 
il.  General  Directions  for  ‘the  *Ufe  of  the  Apparatus.— Ufc 
[the  Fire-tubes.— Dirediions  for  putting  the  Parts  of  the  Ap- 
itos  together,  for  fecuring  the  Joints,  and  preparing  it  for 
—^rice — to  manage'the  Apparatus  during  the  Procefs-^o  trans- 
®  the  Air  from  the  Bellows  into  the  Air-holder— to  transfer 
■[  Air  from  the  Air-tholder  and  from  the  Bellows  into  oiled 
VI  Bags— •to  .mix  the  Fadfitious  Air  with  any  Proportion  tii 
V^mon  Air— ito  free  it  'from  Fixed  Air  and  Acid  Fumes.— 
^^pription  and  Ufe  of  an  Air  Magazine. — ^Cautions  for  pre- 
V^gthe  Air.— The  Ufe  of  the  Alembic. — Lutes  or  Cements^ 
^  ^tite,  Cold-lute,  and  Fat-lute. — ^Fuel. 

'General  Cautions. — To  keep  the  Apparatus  clean.— 
WAances  that  would  injure^the  Apparatus.— Cautions  in  mak* 
jmd  breathing  Inflammable  Airs. — ^Nccdflity  of  keeping  the 
"Vfome  time  before  they  are  ufed.  ‘ 

Diredlions  for  procuring  the  Airs.— Nature  of  thefe 
^^ons— for  making  dephlogifticated  Air:— Manpnefe  froii^ 
V  S  2  Exetefi 
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Exeter,  the  bell. — Qyantity  of  Air  it  yields.— Mendip  Man- 
ganefe,  impure. — Salubrity  of  the  Air  from  Manganefe.— To 
ttiake  Phlogifticated  Air. — Ufe,of  the  Pipe  Refrigeratory.— To 

free  it  from  Fixed- Air-.-r-To  make  Fixed  Air  from  Chalk _ 

To  make  Inflammable  Airs :  Zincic  Inflammable  Air — Martial 
Inflammable  Air. — Heavy  Inflammable  Air,  or  Hydro  Car¬ 
bonate. _ To  free  it  from  Smell.— Animal  Inflammable  Air. 

V.*  Mifcellaneous  Oblervalions.— Neceffity  of  filling  the 
Tube  with  the  Material  to  be  aded  upon,  when  Steam  is  u&d. 
•—Coating  for  the  Infide  of  the  Tubes  and  Pot. — Earthen  Tubesa 
or  Pots.^ — Method  of  depriving  the  Airs  of  Smell.— Method  ofl 
producing'  a  new  Species  of  Inflammable  Air.  ' 


Art.  X.  The  Hijiory  of  Two  Cafes  of  ulcerated  Cancer  of  th 
Mamma \  one  of  which  has  been  cured^^the  other  much  relieved^ 
by  a  new  Method  of  applying  Carbonic  Acid  Air. .  llluflratei  i 
a  jCopper-platey  with  Obfervations.  Byt^ohn  Ewart^  M,  ~ 

.  one  of  the  Vhyficians  of  the  Bath  City  Infirmaryand  Difpe^i 
pp.  62.  8vo.  '  Sold  by  R.  Cruttwell,  Bath }  and  C.  Dill 
London. 
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The  two  cafes  recited  are,  firft,  of  a  poor  pcrfon  by 
.  name  of  Sufan  Alford,  aflli^ed  with  a  .carcinomous  tumc 
and  lilcer,  who  was  cured ;  the  other  of  a  Mrs.  A  '!"—,  lac 


of  Mr.  A  ■  banker  in  Bath,  who,  though  not  cured, 
greatly  relieved,  by  the  carbonic  acid  air. 

Sulan.  Alford  was  aged  fifty-fcven  years,  who  laboured  unde 
an^  ulcer  of  the  left  bread,  which  appeared,  by  the  deferiptioj 
to  be  of  the  dri6Uy  cancerous  kind,  from  a  blow  received  fouj 
teen  years  before  (he  applied  for  relief.  The  defeription  of  tl 
cafe  is  very  accurately  dated,  and  can  leave  little  doubt  of 
cancerous  nature. 

The  carbonic  acid  air  was  applied  in  a  manner  new,  and  ij 
dubitably  the  author’s  invention,  which  appears  judicious  aj 
well-contrived,  for  the  particulars  of  which  the  work  fhould 
confulted. .  The  arfenic  was  preferibed,  cautioufly,  as  an  inte 
nd  medicine,  according  to  Dr.  Fowler’s  prefeription,  being 
fixemth  parC'of  a  grain,  three  times  a  day. 

.This  patient  applied  the  24th  of  June,  1794,  and  was  dl 
..charged,  perfectly  cured,  on  the  30th  of  September,  17* 
The  ulcer,  which  was  deep,  was  incumed  and  cicatrifed,  tbouj 
the  gas  was  applied  afterward  twice  a  day,  as  the  bed  defence, 
the  learned  author’s  words,  of  the  newly-formed  fkin  fi^< 
any  external  injury. 
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CASE  II. 

% 

This  cafe  has  lefs  circumftances  of  probable  fuccefs  than  the 
former.  There  was  an  open  ulcer  in  the  left  breaft  of  an  hi-^ 
dcous  appearance,  extending  from  the  fternum  nearly  to  the 
axilla  lengthways,  and  laterally  from  at  leaft  two  inches  below ^ 
there  the  nipple  {hould  be  towards  the  clavicle.  Its  length  fix 
inches,  its  breadth  more  than  four  and  a  half,  and  its  fize  con-  * 
iamly  increafing.  Its  utmoft  depth  was  about  two  itKhes ; 
its  edges  uneven,  hard,  and  dentated;  its  furface  was  very  ir- 
rt^ar,  and  from  nearly  its  centre  arofe  a  prominent  and  very 
hard  ulcerated  tumor,  immoveably  fixed  at  its  bafe,  from  which 
blood  flowed  on  the  leaft  preflure  being  applied  to  it,  frequently 
on  the  mere  admiflion  of  the  atmofphere.  The  pain  of  the  ulcer 
was  extreme. 

This  patient  had  taken,  without  any  great  or  permanent  ad- 
TWtage,  the  terra  ponderofa  falita*  •  O  '* 

On  the  28th  of  June,  1794,  carbonic  acid  air  was  applied,  as 
b  Alford’s  cafe,  which  gave  eafe. 

She  took  bark,  and  afterwards  Dr.  Griflith’s  medicine  of 
myrrh,  fal  martis,  and  fal  tartari  diflblved. 

This  patient  was  relieved,  but  how  far  the  Doftor  (hould  fuc- 
cecd  in  the  cure,  was  impoflible  to  determine  on  the  27th  of 
September  1794.  .  ' 

At  the  end  of  thefe  cafes  fome  obfervations  follow,  and  fpecu- 
htive queftions  on  carbonic  air,  carrot  poultice,  &c.  'The  au-' 
thor  fays,  from  the  latter  feft,  ‘  it  has  been  fuggefted  to  me, 
‘in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Watt  of  Birmingham  (the  celebrated 
‘  improver  of  the  fteam  engine,  and  one  of  the  moft  accurate' 
‘  experimental ifts  of  the  age,  who*  I  am  happy  to  find  has  jof 
‘  late  applied  the  vigour  of  his  mind  to  pneumatic  cbemijiry)^ 
‘that,  as  in  Dr.  Beddoes’sxafe  a  continued  infpiration  of  oxy- 
‘ gene. air  produced  he£tic*‘fymptoms,  fo  the  abforption  of 
*  oxygene  by  the  humours  of  an  ulcer,  and  of  thefe  by  the  fyf- 
‘tem  may  be  the  caufe  of  heSlic  fever,  which  attends  fup- 
‘puration.*  ' 

The  author,  after  fome  apt  fpeculative  queftions,  fays,  ^  I  have 
'  not  been  able  to  determine,  whether  any  part,  or  what  quan* 

‘  tity,  of  the  carbonic  acid  air  was  abforbed  by  the  ulcers.’ 

Mr.  Watt  has  informed  the  author,  that  in  his  experiments 
k  has  found  the  inflammable  airs  from  charcoal,  iron,  and  zinc. 
Pacifically  different,  agreeing  in  nothing  but  their  inflamraar 
Wity,  that  they  all  contain  a  quantity  of  the  folid  by  means 
^  which  they  are  produced ;  and  he  fuggefts,  that  as  the  char* 
and  water  contain  a  quantity  of  the  former  iii  aeriform 
kc,  may,  in  its  application  to  ulcers,  expe£l  its  antifeptic 

S  3  virtues^ 
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virtues^  as  well  as  from  carbonic  acid  air.  He  thinks  it  more 
likely  to  carbonife  the  blood,  or  the  humours  of  the  fores,  as  it 
niay  be  abforbed  by  oxygen;  whereas  the  carbonic  acid  air  is 
already  faturated  with  this  principle,  &c.  &c. 

The  author  concludes  with  faying,  ‘  I  fubjoin,  that  a  new 

•  medicine  likewife,  with  healing  on  its  wings,  may  be  expeded 
^  to  arife  out  of  the  old,  from  the  application  of  the  late  dijeo- 

•  veries  in  chemijhy  to  pra^ice.* — Healing  on  its  wings  is  a  fine 

rhapfodical  flight ;  but  a  knowledge  in  the  iEfculapian  art  is  not 
acquired  by  flying,  nor  by  the  flights  of  a  warm  imagination; 
but  by  tedious,  flow,  and  accurate  obfervation;  by  Tong,  re¬ 
peated  refledfion  and  reafooing ;  by  an  unbialTed,  found  judg¬ 
ment;  and  by  an  ardent  love  of  truth.  What  Hippocrates  faid 
will  be  admitted  by  all  true  judges  of  medicine,  as  long  as  this 
divine  and  ufeful  art  is  pradifed :  o  Bio?  ^  in  lUim  fjiuxfi, 

V^arious  adventurers,  particularly  thofe  attached  to  chemiftry, 
have,  at  different  periods,  attempted  a  (hprt  cut  to  the  regions 
of  nodical  fcience;  ’but  they  have  always  failed  in  their  fan^ 
guinc  expeftations  of  reducing  medicine  to  doubtful  fyftems. 


The  prefent  rage  amongft  a  certain  clafs  of  young  phyficians 
and  artifts,  who  feem  to  know  one  another  by  their  correfpon- 
dence  and  recommendation  of  each  others  talents  and*  fuUime 
performances,  merits  critical  confideratipn :  for  ^  good  wine 
^  needs  no  bidh/ 

Since  the  various  experiments  on  air  publifhed  by-Dodlors 
Black,  Prieftley,  Scheelc,  Mr.  Kirwan,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Caven- 
difb,  Bergman,  Lavoifler,  Fourcroy,  and  others,  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  learned  in  Europe,  a  new  fed  of  phyficians, 
who  nominate  themfelves  pneumatifts  have,  ftarted  up,  and  by 
their  tnduftry  and  perfevering  refolution,  they  feem  deterrpined, 
at  all  hazards,  to  overturn  the  knights  of  the  peftle  and  mortar  i 
to  deftroy  the  amicable  connexion  and  happy  intercovirfe  be¬ 
tween  phyficians,  furgeons,  and  apothecaries,  and  to  eradicate 
all  difeafes  by  a  few  (alutary  quaffs  of  their  phlogifticated  or 
depblogifticated  air,  &C|  Coughs,  pulmonary  confumption,  pu¬ 
trid  fevers,  ulcers,  cancers,  gout,  gravel  and  ftone,  and,  in 
ihort,  ail  the  dif^fes  that  ever  have  been  in  a  ftate  of  rebellion 
againft  the  deepeft  reiearches  of  the  iEfculapian  art,  fly  b  fore 
a  brifk  gale  of  the  g^esy  pblogijiicated^  depUogiJticated^  hydrogtnH% 
cxygeniCy  azotic^  carbonic^  acid^  mephitic ^  ox  fixed  air y  aerial  acii^ 
&c.  ^c.  when  under  the  diredion  and  fapieiu  command  of  either 


7  AcrUI  or  iplritualj  &c.  they  may^e  calle4. 
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(lUDch  phlc^iftians  or  their  oppofers  the.  antipblogiftians.  *. 
Xbefe  are  the  puiiTant  generals  wbo^  take  the  ^Id,  and  who 
gBufe,  furprifej  and  terrify  mankind  with  as  many.  new.-invente(4; 
Igrbarous,  or  obfcure  names,  as  will  he  found  amongft  they 
^ans,  Turks,  or  Poles  ^fter  a  battle),  when  exhibited  tm 
oiir  EngliOi  newfpapers  f.  From  what  has  appeared  amongft  i 
lii^  aerial  prpje(3ors,  mankind  have  fome  right  to  expert  that - 
gnat  armies,  as  well  as  lick  patients,  will  foon  he  fed,  'like‘ca» 
nelioQS,  on  air,  to,  the  no  fmall  convenience  of  the  belligerent, 
powers,  now  in  a  ftate  of  favage  hoftUity.  To  be  ferious ;  it 
locomes  the  office  of  a  candid  critic  to.  examine  with  caution 
udan  unprejudiced  eye,  the  hypothecs,  pretenlions,  and  £ai^s, 
ijiat  have  been  produced  in  favour  of  pneumatic  medicine,  iii. 
vder  to  prevent  delufion  amongft  the  credulous  and  unwary,^ 
and  at  the  fame  time  not  to  difcountenance  rational  difcoveries, 
dot  may  tend  in  any  manner  to  alleviate  human  miftry..  &td^ 
uu  ad  rem. 

The  obfcurity  or  ambiguity  which  enveloped  the  writings  of! 
poeumatic  medicine,  exclufive  of  the  fiiameful  Edition  pf  fyno*^ 
lima  for  one  and  the  fame  fubftance,  rendered  the  prefent  work 
(f  Dr.  Pearlbn  abfolutely  neceflary  The  brevity  .of  the  au- 
ikr  is  highly  commendable,  at  a  time  when  book  making  is  fo 
(Rvalent,  and  when  authors  feem  to  think  they  never  can  fay 
no  much  .on  their  favourite  fubje£f.  , 

The  ^ft  aflerdon  of  the  author  is,  that  two  airs,  phhgijiicatfd 
tf  vofiammahlt^  and  dtphlogijiitaUd  or  un  'wfiammahUy  chiefly  corn- 
pit  the  atmofpheric  air.,  This  opinion  we  coniider  erroneous  ;  . 
Ih  it  has  been  clearly  proved,  that  other  particles  than  thed'e'. 
Wnerated  conftitute  a  part  of  the  atmofpheric  air,  as  may'  bo 
hind  demonftrated  in  the  writings  of  the  authors  already  cited  j 
nafiiquently  other  particles  enter  the  lungs. 

Theitwo  airs,  coniidered  by  the  Do6for  in  a.  medical  vieW). 
tquire  inveftigation.  Inflammable  and,  uninflammable  airs, 
ii|Hred  in  large  quantities,  are  equally  fatal  to  quadrupeds  and 
fn  human  fpecies : .  from  which  we  infer,  that  ,  in  lefs  portions. 


*  What  a  liappy  round  of  endlefs  appellations !  ..  ,  .j, 

i  Jbaotty  or  impure  air,  called  Ukewife  xw^iVtV,  and  phlogifticated 
Ms  derived  from  a,  privation,  and  life,  thisair  hayiqg  afuffb. , 
g  and  defiruftive  quality  ;  but  has  not  ofygmuu  gfu  the  ffnuv 
tf  of  d^roying  life,  and  is  it  not  equally  entitled  to  the 
fsi'azoiet  So  much  for  fome  of  the  new  nances.  _  •  ,,  ’ 


t  Lavolfier  and  Fourcroy,  Haffisnfratx  and  Adet,’  have  given  new 
;  and  it  were  to  be  wiihed  tbefe  alone  were  in  generiu  ufe.  ? 


If 
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united  vnth  common  atmofpheric  air,  they  may  do  mifchlef* 
The  precarioufnefs  of  their  efFeds,  then,  is  a  great  objedtion  to 
their  ufc;  for  fuppofing  the  pneumatifts  pdflefled  of  fuperior  fa- 
culties  to  their  brethren,  in  the  adminiftration  of  thefe  miracle- 
working  airs^  either  from  intuition,  or  fuperlatively  divine  pneu. 
matic  breathings,  how  are  the.lefs  infpired  or  the  unfaithful  to 
comprehend  and  perform  thefe  we»nders  of  wonders  ?  I'he  an- 
fwcr  is  obvious.  Apply  to  thofe  in  the  fecret,  fome  of  wnom 
abound  with  as  much  myftery  and  bold  preteniions  as  the  alche- 
miits  of  the  laft  century,  when  they  would  infatuate  the  reft  of 
mankind  with  faith  in  their  pretended  arts  of  tranfmuting  bafer 
metakuntotgold,  or  in  their  univerfal  medicine,  that  was  pro- 
diidliVfc  of  longevity;  being  an  abfolute  cure  for  all  diforders, 
and  a  certain  refifter  of  death ;  though  the  authors  theniielvcs 
died  early  in  life,  as  a  proof  of  the  infallibility  of  their  own 
pretentions  f;  i  -  -  -  * 

The  very  principles  on  which  thefe  pneumatifts  found  their 
hopes  demand  inquiry.'  ‘  When  dephlogijiicated  atr^  vital  air^ 
‘  OT  oxfgem  dir  is  breathed  in  a  larger  proportion  than  that 
V  in  .which  it  naturally  occurs  in  the  atmofphere,  it  raifes  the 
^  fpirits,  promotes  the  circulation,  increafes*  the  heat  of  the 
^  body,  and  heightens  the  colour  of  the  blood.  If  breathed  by 
f  healthy  animals  indarge  quantities,  and  for  any  length  of  time, 

*  its  Jiimulant  efFefts  are  carried  to  excefs,  and  febrile  and  in- 

*  fiavmatory  fymptoms  enfue.— ^If  phlogijiicated  air,  or  azote^  be 
^  applied  to  the  body  with  a  lefs  proportion  of  oxygene  than 
\  that  which  is  naturally  mixed  with  it  in  the  atmofphere,  it 

lowers  the' 4^Irits,  weakens  the  circulation,  and  darkens  the 

*  blood ;  and  if  it  be  entirely  deprived  of  oxygene,  it  becomes 
^  unfit  for  the  fupport  of  life  and  flame* 

Here  are  aftenions  which,  from  confidering  the  experiments 
are  Inadmiffible.  Changes  produced  on  blood  out  of  the  bod] 
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jgive  lio  certain  proofs  that  the  fame  happen  in  the  living  body 
Where  are  the  decided  proofs,  then,  in  favour  of  thefe  hypo 
^tical  opinions  ?  Will  any  of  the  experiments  hitherto  pro 


^tical  ofumons  f  Will  any  of  the  experiments  hitherto  pro 
^ced  fatisfy  an  inqviifitive  and  reafoning  philofopher  i  Certain! 
not.  The  utmoft  that  can  be  (aid  in  their  favour  is,  that  ther. 
may  be  fome  probability  in  the  dbdirines :  but  no  rational  nor 
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In  Grotm  M  Cane 9  near  Naples,  we  have  fecn  dogs  killed  by 
reTpiring  iti  fixed  air,  almoft  inftantaneoufly ;  and  lighted  flambeaox 
extingatihed  in  a  moment,  without  leaving  a  fpark.  Near  this  placq 
is  the  locus  ansemurxsf  Virgil. 

t  Paracelftts  died  early  in  life,  who  boafled  he  had  this  remedy; 
more-might  be  added.  -  ^  . 

t  X  Here  are  only  three  names  fot  the  fame  thing, 
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poral  medical  praftitioner  will  rifle  the  life  of  his  patient  oa 
bare  probability;  efpccially  in  diforders  where  prompt  and  ex¬ 
cellent  relief  may  be  attained  by  the  judicious  and  fleilful  appli¬ 
cation  of  medicine,  when  guided  by  the  cautious  and  fafe  hand 
of  experience.  The  conclulions  haflily  drawn  from  many  pneu- 
Biatical  experiments  are  by  no  means  admiflible,  when  (carcely 
two  perfectly’  agree  on  any  one  important  fubjeft.  *  Dephlb- 
*  gifticated  air  is  ahforbed  by  the  blood.*  How  fays  the  fearcher 
after  truth  ?  By  what  means }  By  what  vefTels  ?  How  docs  the  ‘ 
blood  abforb  this  air?  The  air  we  infpire  from  the  atmofphere 
is  received  by  the  air  veflels  andVeficles  of  the  lungs,  not  by 
the  blood  veffels:  how  can  this  air  penetrate  the  blood  laterally 
or  obliquely  through  the  coats  of  arteries  or  veins  ?  We  know 
of  no  other  veflels  befides  thofe  mentioned,  in  that  vifeus,  ex¬ 
cept  the  lymphatics,  and  they  are  only  fuppofed  to  abforb 
coagulable  lymph :  but  if  it  could  be  even  fuppofed,  that  fome 
of  this  air  paflTcd  into  the  lymphatics,  it  muft  take  a  circuitous 
courfe,  and  go  through  the  thoracic  dudf,  fubclavian  vein  and 
Ycna  cava,  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  and  the  right  ventricle, 
before  it  would  pafs  into  the  pulmonary  artery  or  lungs.  Is 
tbere  any  probability  that  this  air,  after  fuch  a  circuitous  courfe 
as  is  reprefented,  and  which  anatomy  and  phyfiology  demon- 
ftfate,  could  change  the  blood  in  the  lungs  ?  That  a  part  of 
that  air  may  be  received  by  infpiration,  and  that  a  difeharge  of 
fixed  air  may  happen  in  expiration,  may  be  the  apparent  refult 
of  fome  experiments;  but  fuppofing  the  dephlogifticated  air  was 
abfodaed  by  feme  unknown  means,  and  that  it  Vendered  the 
blood  in  the  Jungs  florider,  this  is  no  proof  that  it  would  cure^ 
nkecous  diforders  in  the  lungs, -though  it  may  raife  the  (pints,- 
&c.  Wine  and  fpirituous  liquors,"  and  all  ftimulants,  raife  the* 
fpirits,  and  quicken  the  circulation,  &c.  with  greater  certainty; 
Uii  ytt  no  experienced  phyfician  would  preferibe  thofe  heating' 
suxil^riesln  the  diforders  in  which  this  air  is  recommended ;  and' 
yet  the  reafoning  is  much  more  in  favour  of  wine,  &c.  than  air;’ 
becaufe  the  former  is  known  by  experience  and  fa6ls,  the  latter 
Only  ‘Conceived  from  uncertain  hypbthefes.  We  conclude,' 
therefore,  that  many  of  the  fuppofitions  of  the  pneumatic  phyfi- 
cianst:annot  be  implicitly  received  until  a  multiplicity  of  fa£ls 
^ermine  the-ufe  of  faftitious  airs  to  be  fuperior  to  the  prefent 
^proved  ftate  of  medicine.  As  an  auxiliary  to  found  medical' 
pra£lice  it  is  highly  dubitable ;  for  while  the  artifts  adminifter 
dicir  factious  airs** they  preferibe,  in  general,  inedicine  inter¬ 
nally:  what  they  attribute,  therefore,  to  their  fugitive  fluid, 
may  be  caufed  by  the  remedies  adminiftered.  The  only  certain* 
means  by  which  their  utility  can  be  afcertaified  is,  by  rejefting 
nil  other  remedies  whatever  during  their  application :  this,  -  and- 
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alone,  can  clear  up  doubts  to  cautious  inquirers,  and  eftablKh 
fads.  Tile  fuggcftioos  or  fpeculations  of  mere  theorilh  or  ^ 
vifionifis  prove  nothing ;  and  can  only  (atisfy  the  Ample  and  ! 
,  credulous,  or  thofe  who  are  incapable  of'  refledion  and  reafon.  j 
ing,  and  who  do  not  comprehend  what  Atilful  medicine  affords 
independent  of  gafes.  j 

*  All  the  varieties  of  inflammable  air,'  (ays  the  author,  *■  di.  I 

*  miniih  the  heat  and  lower  the  pulfe.’  Do  not  bleedings, 
evacuations  of  the  faline  kind,  and  various  remedies  in  com.. 
iQOjn  ufe,  do  the  Aime  with  greater  fecurity  ?  Why  then 
depend  upon  unc^tainty,  when  every  tyro  in  medicine  knows 
the  ufe  and  eft'eds  of  the  antiphlogiftic  regimen  and  medicine  ? 

*  Hence  they  have  a  cooling  and  fedative  effed ;  and  in  this 
,  *  way  are  ferviceable  in  fome  kinds  of  confumption,  and  other 

*  inflammatory  difeafes  of  the  lungs.’  We  are  of  opinion,  that 
no  experienced  phyAcian  would  endanger  the  life  of  the  afflicted 
in  the  peripntununy^  or  the  true  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  or 
piturijyy  oq  fuch  a  precarious  foundation :  if  he  did,  he  would 
be  a  dieftroyer  inftead  of  a  preferver  of-  life  j  and  flight  inflam¬ 
matory  diforders  are  fo  dhAly  cured  by  the  common,  well-known 
methods  of  treatment,  that  few  would  be  at  the  trouble  of  pre¬ 
paring  or  applying  inflammable  air,  fuppoAng  it  efficacious,  for 
any  fucti  puippfes.  If  this  air  could  be  proved  ferviceable  in 
confumptions  and  dangerous  affections  of  the  lungs,  it  would 
be  a  remedy  of  the  greateft  importance,  efpecially  if  the  authors 
mean  pulmonary  confumption^  called  phthtfis  pultnonaUsy  where 
purulent  pus  is  expeCtorated,  and  in  cafes  wherein  there  is  every 
reafon  to  conclude,  that  the  fubftances  of  the  lungs,  after 
abicefs,  are  in  an  ulcerated  ftate.  Still  more  worthy  of  refpect- 
ful  attention  would  this  air  be,  if  it  could  refift  and  cure  the  I 
fniferable  (ymptoms  of  pulmonary  confumption,  when  attended 
with  night  fweats,  or  diarrhoea,  he£lic  fever,  violent  coughs, 
which  (hake  every  fibre  in  the  body,  not  even  the  fibres  and 
particles  of  bones  excepted,  accompanied  with  daily  wafting, 
and  a  pallid,  thin,  gbaftly  countenance,  diftrefsful  to  every  hu¬ 
mane  beholder  of  fuch  a  feries  of  complicated  mifery.  But 
where  are  the  indubitable  fa£ts  that  prove  ulcers  of  the  lungi 
emitting  purulent  pusj  and  pulmonary  confumption  with  the  hor* 
rid  train  of  fymptoms  already  defcribed,  have  been  cured  by 
infUimmahle  airs  ?  Where  are  the  hSts  that  the  cough  has  been 
alleviaced,  the  feverifti  heat  removed,  the  colliquative  fweats 
and  diarrhoea  reftrained,  the  wafted  bc^y  replenifhed  with  falu* 
bripus  fluids  and  firm  folids,  and  the  ghaftly  look  converted  into 
a  healthful  appearance,  by  injlammahle  air?  The  diforder  is  fre¬ 
quently  incurable ;  but  every  experienced  praflitioner  muft 
know,  tbstt  cu^cs  have  been  performed  in  die  pulmnnary 
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^fiimptioa  by  diet)  chaoge  o(  air,  by  appeafers  of  die  irriut. 
iag  cougb  >  by  checking  the  fevet)  night  fweats,  and  diarrhea 
,(Cording  to  circumftances  and  conftitutionS)  by  various  reme¬ 
dies  which  a  Ikilful  adminiftration  of  piedicine  fuggefis.  ^uc 
ijtQy  inedic.al  praditioner  fo  ignorant  of  the  art  as  .to-fuppofc 
ooe Jin^t  remedy  will  anfw.er  thefe  numerous  falutary  (lurpoles  I 
))0.  Every  young  phyftcian  of  moderate  knowledge  knows 
the  contrary,  either  from  refpei^ble  authors,  from  bis  own  at¬ 
tempts  tacure,'  or  from  obferving  the  practice  and  fuccels  of 
others  in  tbeCe  mortiferous  or  dangerous  ehronic  difeafes.  How- 
can  it  then  be  credited,  that  one  remedy,  and  that  air,  infiam- 
tiUi  aify  fo  uncertain  in  either  its  adminiftration  or  its  changes, 
himeeting  other  contradidfory  air,  before  it  reaches  the  feat  of 
die  diforder,  can  be  adequate  to  fo  many  purpofes  as  have  beea 
toumerated?  If  they  do  not  anfwer  all  thefe  purpofes,  they 
quinot  cure  the  diforder*  The  artifts  feem  not  to  comprehend 
vhat  oppoling  powers  they  have  to  contend  with }  this  tnuft 
vile  from  inexperience,  or  from  not  examining  the  ravages  of 
ulcerated  lungs  after  death.  To  fuppofe  any  otie  fubftance 
pdleires  the  various  powers  that  are  neceftary  to  ftem  the  tor- 
itnt  of  fo  many  evils,  and  heal  up  ulcers  in  part,  ever  in  adfion 
ud  contadf '  with  atmofpheric  air,  argues  a  vicious  and  dan- 
prous  credulity,  by  no  means  reputable  to  phyficians }  and  we<- 
ODoot  admit  thefe  novel  dodbines  until  time,  fa<^  of  numerous 
edes,  and  the  abfolute  certainty  that  the  gafes,  or  various -fadli- 
dotts  airs,  have  thofe  falutary  powers  which  pneumatic  medicinei 
VQttld  infinuate,  and  which, its  welUintentioued,  but  perhaps  de-^ 
iiled  authors,  fo  confidently  aflert. 

Numerous  have  been  the  projedts  for  curing  pulmonary  epn- 
iunption;  going  to  fea,  riding  on  horfeback,  milk  diet,  profiife 
Ueedings,  ftarvation,  calves-pluck  water,  tar  water,  fwinging, 
Invning  pitch,,  tar,  rofln,  and  bees  wax,  &c.  and  a  thoufand 
tore  equally  irrational,  ridiculous,  and  unfuccefsful,  have  been 
0  life.  All  thefe  projedls  failed,  and  have  arifen  from  a  want  of. 
tfiedion,  that  ulcers  of  the  lungs  are  fo  difHcultly  healed  from 
dieconftant  adlion  and  attrition  of  this  fpongy  vifeus}  from  the 
^cumulation  and  irritation  of  thickened  mucus;  from  the 
odgffient  of  purulent  pus  in  the  ulcerous  excavations  in  the  fub- 
hoce  of  the  lungs;  from  pqlmonic  haemorrhage,  reiterated 
ibicelies ;  from  the  impediments  to  many  purpofes  of  life,  when 
^  lungs  are  thus  deeply  difeafed ;  and,  laftly,  from  the  change 
^  fudden  clianges  of  air  in  this  variable  climate,  where  we 
^rce  ever  know  what  weather  a  day  may  bring  forth.  Curing 
‘*‘tgh  is  not  curing  a  pulmonary  confumptioi);  for  thoufands 
K  cured  annually  coughs  with  little  or  no  aftiftance  from  . 
^t<iicine,  though  by^medical  remedies  the  cure  is  more  prompt ; 
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but  to  call  the  caring  cither  cough  or  afthma  curing  a  con- 
famption,  with  all  its  aggravating  fympto^ls^  is  as  unfounded  as 
the  prafibice  of  thofc  artifts,*  who,  having  cured  ah  indurated 
breail  from  lying-in,  or  fome  accident  early  in  life,  call  the  dif. 
order  a  confirmed  cancer^  and  who  delude  the  credulous  with  ex- 
pe£tations  of  flmilar  cures  in  cancers;  which  ialwa)rs  terminate 
in  wretched  difappointment,  to  the  misfortune  of  the  patient,  and 
to  the  difgrace  of  the  deluder. 

As  to  the  antifeptic  qualities  of  fixed  air^  which,  it  is  faij, 
€ooU^  reiifts  putrefaction,  cleanfes  foul  ulcers,  and' even  thofc  of  I 
a  cancerous  nature,  much  might  be  faid  in  direCt  contradiction 
to  thefe  aflertions,  by  thofe  who  have  tried  this  air 'without 
fuccefs.  Would  any  phyfician  of  integrity  rifk  a  patient’s  life 
in  the  putrid  fore  throat,  or  putrid  fevers,  on  the  fuppofition 
that  fixed  air  alone  would  refift  putrefaCtionj  coo),  and  cure' 
thofe  diforders  ?  As  to  the  cleanfing-of  ulcers,  numerous  com-' 
pofitions,  as  tindure  of  bark,  myrrh,  precipitate  digeftive,  fpi- 
rits  of  wine,  turpentine,  hz:  will  fully  anfwer  fuch  purpofes 
without  fixed  air.  Nothing  but  inexperience,  or  want  of  fciencc 
in  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  cancerous  feirrhi  and  ulcers, 
could  fuppofe  any  fuch  fugitive'  fluid  as  fixed  or  any  air  ca¬ 
pable  of  anfwering  fuch  important  intentions.  Afk  praSical 
ivirgeons  and  anatomifts  what  they  fiful,  either  in  practice,  or 
from  difleftion?,  when  they  infpeft  thefe  melancholy  and  rebel¬ 
lious  cafes.  Hardened  tumors,  in  which  arteries,  veins,  lyra- 
jl^atics,  nerves,  the  tubuli  laSiiferi^  and  adeps,  form  one  con- 
tufed  mafs,  one  ftony  fubftance.  What  remedy  can  be  expend 
to  refolve  thefe  tumors,  and  render  the  parts  thus  difeafed  ade¬ 
quate  to  their  original  purpofes?  If  they  be  converted  into 
fetid,  horridly' fetid  ulcers,  throwing  off  flough  after  flough,  ex- 
crcfccnce  after  cxcrefcence;  what  experienced  man  can  expefl 
the  cure  of  the  ulcer,  or  a  regeneration  of  parts  ?  The  expe¬ 
rience  of  ages,  the  experience  of  all  the  furgical,pra6fitioncrs  in 
Europe,  deny  and  know  the  impoffibility  of  fuch  regeneration, 
or  any  cure,  except  by  the  knife,  under  fuch  ctrcumftances ;  and 
even  this  mode  of  cure  is  feldom  permanent.  We  fpeak  the 
language  of  truth  from  long  experience.  ... 

in  the  praftice  of  medicine  nothing  but  repeated  and  nu¬ 
merous  fa(^s  fbould  decide  on  what  is  mod  eligible  in  the  com¬ 
parative  methods  of  curing  difeafes.  What  cures  the  greateft 
number,  and  is  mod  applicable  to  a  variety  of  conditutions, 
merits  our  greated  confidence.  Chemidry  has  often  mifled,  and 
will  continue  to  miflead,  its  votaries,  who  have  great  faith  in 
its  bewitching  dclufions,  and  fmall  experiehce  in  pra6licc.  The 
acid  and  alkaline  acrimony,  the  fpontaneous  gluten,  and  other 
bypothefes  of  Boerbaavei  the  various  depravations  of  the  fluidt, 
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j8  rcprefcnted  by  Gaubius^  and  at  the  time  almoft  univerfally 
(iitdiced^  aie  now  fcarce  ever  mentioned  by  phyficians  but  with 
contrition  for  paft  errors.  They  were  the  offspring  and  crea¬ 
tures  of  the  fire,  and  chemical  elaboratory,  and  were  never  dif- 
coverabie  in  the  living  human  being,  nor  applicable  to  medicine^ 
except  by  the  mod  hideous  dillortion  of  chemical  reafoning. 
They  originated  in  fancy,  and,  fimilar  to  a  thoufand  other 
ftneiful  images,  the  mere  phantoms  of , the  day,*  they  have  eva- 
porated  in  fumoy  and,  like  the  ‘  bafelefs  fabric  of  a  vifion,  fcarccly 
f  leave  a  wreck  behind.^  Sed  ad propofitum.  We  fincerely  wi(h, 
that  pneumatic  medicine  may  not  fuffer  the  fame  fate ;  and  we 
idvife  its  favourers  to  examine  and  re-examine  the  fubjed):  with 
unprejudiced  eyes;  to  well  comprehend  the  prefent  power  of 
the  medical  art,  and  not  to  fuffer  a  few  fadts,  and  thefe  of  a 
doubtful  nature,  to  bias  their  judgment  in  fuddenly  forming  an 
hypothefis,  or  making  an  eftimatc  of  the  value  of  their  difeo- 
veries, ‘but  to  be  ever  open  to  conviftion  and  truth.  Under 
fuch  laudable  condudf,  we  heartily  wiih  the  pneumatifts  the 
^eateft  fuccefs  in  their  laborious  refearches. 

Mr.  Watt’s  Apparatus. 

The  apparatus  invented  5r  improved  by  Mr.  Watt,  meri^ 
thc.thanks  of  focietyj:  it  (hews  great  induftfy  and  application^ 
smd  we  recommend  the  work  as  worthy  of  the  perufal  of  all 
i^yiicians,  or  other  praditioners  in  medicine,  who  wifli  to 
give  a  fair  and  candid  trial  of  the  inventions  and  dodrines  of  the 
pneumatic,  fed  of  phyficians*.  We  muft,  however,  obferve, 
that  the  ingenious  Mr.  Watt  Heps  a  little  out  of  his  way,  when 
he  fpcaks  of  the  medical  powers  of  faditious  airs." 

j  '  '  Dr.  Ewart’s  Two  Cafes. 

Thefe  cafes  are  circumftantially,  and  perhaps  by  fome  will  be 
thought  too  minutely  related.  The  firft  cafe  of  a  poor  woman, 
wherein  the  Dodor  deferibes  the  fymptoms  and  appearances  of 
what  may  be*  juftly  nominated  a  cancerous  ulcer ;  and  when  the 
igc  of  the  patient  be  confidered,  not  the  lead  doubt  can  remain, 
^ongft  .  impartial  judges,  that  the  cafe  was  ftridly  ofi  that  fpe- 
cics,  which  has  ever  been  mentioned,  though  perhaps  unjuftly, 
the  opprobrium  medicorum. 

The  fuccefsful  treatment  of  the  firft  patient  would  give  great 
hopes  in  fimilar  cafes,  could  we  old  and  experienced  obfervers 
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draw  general  conclufions  from  (ingular  inftances  of  fucccfs;  but 
tills  illogical  mode  of  reafouing  we  leave  to  youth  and  inex. 
perlence ; 

For  (hallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain ; 

But  drinlcing  deep  will  fober  us  again. 

*  We  know  not  whether  the  . author  of  the  prefent  work  be  a 
young  phyfician  or  not;  whether  long  experienced  from  ex* 
tenfivc  practice,  or  the  da(hing  efforts  of  juvenile  fpirit  may 
have  guided  his  pen  ;  but  we  muft  acknowledge  the  cafes  are 
well  written,  and  merit  the  perufal  of  the  faculty,  as  likewife 
of  all  thofe  who  are  interefted  in  the  melancholy  diforder  which 
is  the  fubje£t  of  this  effay.  The  fecond  'cafe  of  the  banker^ 
lady  proves  little  to  the  purpofe,  as  it  was  only  relieved ;  and 
relief  can  be  always  obtained  by  opium,  hemlock,  or  other 
narcotics. 

The  Bxed  air  was  applied  to  a  cafe  of  undoubted  cancerous 
ukeration,  by  a  new  and  judicious  method,  and  with  an  advan* 
tage  feldom  experienced  in  the  cancer,  namely,  a  perfe^  cure. 
It  becomes,  however,  a  queftion  of  great  importance  to  know 
whether  the  cure  .rctnains  permanent ;  for  the  knife  apparently 
cures  for  a.time,  but  afterward  the  diforder  breaks  out  withre- 
tiotibled  violence’^. 

•  •‘The  only  objeilion  that  can  be 'made,  is,  the  admlnlftralion 
br  iirfink  during  the  cure;  in  which  cafe  the  opinions  of  inan- 
1:ind  will  be  divided.  It  will  be  agitated  as  a  quefeion  of  no 
Toiall  importance,  whether  the  fixed  air,  or  the  a^fenic  intemallyy 
cured  (he  diforder.  We  (hbuld  give  our  opinion  in  favour  of 
Reformer,  were  we  not  convinced ‘from  rhahy  repeated  trials, 
made  both  at'hofpitals  and  in  private  praSice,  that  no  confirHicd 
cancer  has  been  permanently  cured  by  this  remedy,  though  tried 
for  fome  years,  even  before  Ber.  Peyrilhe,  M.  D.  profeffor  in 
the  college  of  furgery,  Paris,  publifhed  his  work  on  this  very 
(ubje^l,  which  gaineti  the  double  prize*medal  at  Lyons>in  'i773: 
^is  is  above ‘twenty  years  ago.  The  book  was  entitled, 

tion  Academique  fur  U  Canser.  But  we  have  no  teftimonics 
worthy  of  attention  during  this  long  period  in.^ny  part  of  Eu¬ 
rope;  and  had  iuccefs  attended  this  method  of  treatment,  the 
m^e  would  have  been  firmly  eftablifhed. 


Wc  liavc  received  certain  and  indubitable  iufortnation,  fmcc 
writing  the  above  cnticifm,  that  the  poor  woman,  Afford^  fo  far  from 
being  cured,  is  in  a  mod  miferable  incurable  date;  and  as  to  the 
banker’s  lady,  (he  is  now  fuffering  the  mod  excruciating  tortures,  and 
tonAdered  incurable.  What  atonement  can  be  made  for  thus  preci¬ 
pitately  publifeing  cures  which  have  no  foundation  in  truth  ? 
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.  As  to  drfemCy  it  has  been  tried,  both  externally  and  internally, 
001  &  ^ntury,  'by  one  adventurer  or  another,  but  without  fuc- 
cefs,  in  cancerous  cafes;  and  there  are  Ibme  inftances  of  that 
poifon  having  proved  fatal,  through  the  credulity  of  the  afRidted, 
and  the  temerity  of  the  preferiber  *• 

The  difFcrent  ftates  of  the  atmofphere  (hould  be  confidered 
daring  the  exhibition  of  fadtrtious  airs;  indeed,  this  can  be'don^ 
b]f  an  iudiometer^  which  muft  be  confidered  an  ingenious  inven*- 
tion.  The  different  opinions  of  airs  likewife  ihould  be  cri* 
tically  confidered,  the  affirmatur  and  negatur\  for  what  one 
tuthor  afferts  the  other  denies,  which  fliews  the  difficulty 
of  attaining  a  permanent  and  indifputable  knowledge  on  fhefe 
iogitive  elaftic  'fluids.  If,  in  adminiftering  the  air  recom- 
vended  in  cancers,  the  apparatus,  which  it  muft  be  confefled  is 
ingeniojus,  (hould  give  way,  and  fuffer  a  large  quantity  of  afr 
10  cfcape,  that  air  might  prove  fatal  to  the  unfortunate  victim 
ofthe^aerial  experiment:  therefore  great  caution  is  requifite  in 
ipplying  this  air,  iparticularly  to  the  bread.  As  to  this  air  hav- 
hgthe  properties  of  cooling  and  rejijiing  putrefa<9:ion,  the  doc- 
irine  feems  not  a  little  problematical,  if  not  contradictory;  for 
lint  cools^  as  faline  remidies^  &c.  promote  a  relaxation  of  thfe 
Iblids,  diminrih  the  force  of  the  arteries,  and  caufe  a  partial 
iffolution  of  the  fluids;  and  on  thofe  principles  they  arc  pre- 
fcribed  in  the  true  inflammatory  diathejts^  the  treatment  df 
which  (houkl  be  diametrically  oppofite  to  the  managemeht  df 
putrid  difeafes.  •  '  •  • " 

After  thus  freely  delivering  our  opinion  on  pneumatic  fnedi^^ 
cine,  we  think  tt  but  j uft ice  to  thejngenious  adopters  df  theft 
new  andTpecious  do£trincs,  that  reiterated  trials  (hould  be  nrade 
liy  unprejudiced  judges  to  afeertain,  whether  their  conjeifturcS 
be  well  or  ill  founded,  it'is  therefore  hoped,  that  experienced 
phyficians  and  furgeons  of'hofpitals  will  obtain  the  proper *ap. 
jwatus,  and  openly  difcufs  the  fubjeil  by  pradfical  fadls.  Ldt 
experienced,  difinterefted  phyficians  fearch  for  thofe  cafes  df 
pdmonary  confumption  wherein  purulent  pus  is  difeharged  from 
xlcemted  lungs,  and  where  all  the  other  he<ftic  fymptoms  cop. 
lefpbnd,  as  fever,  night  fweats,  diarrhoea,  cough,  &c.  Ldt 
*lful  prai^ical  furg^ons  try  the  fixed  air  again  in  cancers  of  thb 
confirmed  cancers,  we  mean,  indifcrimmately,  on  thefe 
jmfortunate.  fufferers;  let  no  remedies  whatever  be.  given  dur- 
^the  trials  on  thefe  patients;  fo  (hall  numerous  (bon 
terminc  the  efficacy  of  the  methods  of  cure  propofcd  by  fa£li<. 
tious  airs;  fo  wUi  be  permanently  eflabliffied  the  do(Slrines  of 


f 

*  InlUnces  of  tnis  mtufe  are  weM  known  In  town. 

pneumatic 
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^pneumatic  medicine,  if  fuccefsful  cures  correfpond  with  the 
high  expectations  of  its  votaries.  If,  on  the  contrary,  ill  fuc- 
cefe  (hould  be  the  confcquence  of  thefe  fair  inveftigations,  the 
principles  and  the  authors  will  foon  be  configned,  like  many 
other  philofophical  medical  vilionifts,  to  eternal  oblivion:  in 
fuch  cafe,  we  (hall  have  to  regret  that  time  and  labour  have 
been  loft  in  chimerical  purfuits,  to  the  no  fmall  injury  of  thofe 
on  whom  thefe  aerial  attempts  were  praCtifed. 

,  We  (hall  conclude  this  article  with  obferving,  that  we  Ihould 
not  have  been  fo  particular  on  the  application  of  faditious  airs 
in. the  cure  of  difeafes,  did  we  not  feel  ourfelves  impelled  by  the 
duty  we  owe  fociety  to  difcountenance  .floating  hypothefes  not 
confirmed  by  experience  in  medical  pradjee.  Young  phyficians 
begin  at  the  wrong  end  when  they  fabricate  theories  before  they] 
have  feen  and  attended  many  years  pradice.  I'hey  may  dazzle  | 
and  furprife  the  inexperienced  by  their  affedaticn  of  new  phrafes, 
new  theories,  diflicult  queftions,  and  profound  fcience;  but  it 
is  a  certainty  of  their  novel  dodrines  being  pradically  fuperior 
to  thofe  already  known,  by  fads  and  fortunate  cures,  that  mud 
eftablifti  a  durable  reputation.  The  dodrine  of  phlogijhn  was 
never  firmly  eftablifhed  by  its  adherents,  and  it  is  fuppofed  now 
to  be  overthrown.  The  new  principles  of  lights  caloric^  oxygene^ 
azotiy  and  hydr'ogene^  &c.  notwithftanding  their  ingenuity,  will 
'require  time,  fads,.reafoning,  and  more  conclufive  experiments, 
than  have  yet  appeared,,  to  give  them  the  permanency  of  fclf- 
evident  propofitions  Sed  verbum  fapienti.  ' 

We  fhall  conclude  our  obfervations  bn  this  fubjedwitha 
..quotation  from  a  little  book  juft  publilhed,  , written,  not  by  a 
.phyfician  indeed,  but  by  a  man  of  much  reading,  as  well  as 
(bund  fenfe,'  obfervation^  and  difeernment.  ‘  Lord  Bacon  ia- 
^  troduced  that  wife  philofophy  which  is.  founded  only  on  expe- 
^  riments ;  the  ftudy  of  nature  in  her  operations.  And  I  be- 
^  Hevc  every  judicious  phyfician  prefers  the  manner  of  Syden- 

*  hafn,  who  derives  his  medical  fame  from  the  vigilant  obferva* 

*  tion,.and  the  continued  experience,  of  tracing  the  progrefsof 
S  adual.  cafes,  in  the  operation  of  adual  remedies,  to  thatoi 
«  fome  modern  medical  writers,  who,,  dazzled  by  fpeculative 
«  phantoms,  promulge  paradoxes,  which,  unconfirmed  b) 

*  fads,  produce  more  ferious  confequences  than  literary  pa- 
«  radoxest-* 

f  •  Without  doubt>  in  time  to  come,  thefe  fubftanccs,  whicl 

*  appear  to  us  to  be  fimplcs,  will  in  their  turns  be  decompofed,’ 

Lovoijier.  . 

t  Preface  to  Mr.  D’lfraeli’s  Eflay  on  the  Manners,  and  Gcnm* 
the  Literary  Charader. 

.  Anri 
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Art.  XI.  An  Inve/iigation  of  the  Principles  of  Knowledgfy  and 
^of  the  Progrefs  of  Reafony  from  Senfe  to  Science  and  Philofophy^ 
Bf  James  Huttony  M,  D.  and  F.  R.  S.  Edin.  4to.  3  vol», 
Edinburgh,  1794- 

[  Continued from  our  laji  Number.  ] 

IN  chapter  9th,  after  explaining  the  gradual  order  in  which 
human  knowledge  proceeds,  or  that  ‘  in  which  man,  from 
‘the  brute  ftate  in  which  he  is  born,  afeends,  ift,  in*the  order 
|‘of  knowledge,  to  inrellect ;  2dly,  in  the  order  of  intelkdl,  to 
‘  wifdom,  by  reading  the  will  of  God,  the  wifdom  of  the  Creator 
‘in  the  nature  of  the  creature  ;  and-  laftly,  in  the  order  of  wif- 
‘dom  to  know  God,  in  loving  or  ftudying  wifdom  for  its  own 
‘fake,  which  is  phdofophy,  or  the  perfeilion  of  the  human 
‘mind;’  he  goes  on  to  take  a  general  view  of  order,  fo  far  as 
this  may  be  diltinguifhed  in  our  knowledge. — ‘  Order  ,(fays 
‘be)  is  the  relation  of  one. thing  to  another;  but  order  is  in 
‘thought,  not  in  thing. It  is  in  order  that  knowledge  properly 
‘proceeds;  for  the  mind^ proceeds  to  know  one  thing  in  confe- 
‘quence  of  another;  and  every  thing  is  in  order,  although  a 
‘  thing  may  not  be  in  that  order  which  is  known.  Confulion 
‘ind  diforder,  therefore,  are  only  in  the  mind;  and.there  they 
'ire  not  as  things  abfolute  but  relative;  i,  e.  in  comparifon 
‘with  fuch  thoughts  as  are  better  known,  or  known  in  a  fupc^ 
‘rior  order.  Tliere  is  no  knowledge  except  in  a  natural  pro- 
‘grefs,  and  there  is  in  nature  no  progrefs  except  in  fome  order  i 

I  for, the  acting  or  proceeding  without  ordj^,  means,  no  more 
than  jhe  tranfgreiiiou  of  a  certain  order,  or  the  not  being  in 
that  particular  order  which  is  then  conceived  in  that  mind.— 
But,  were  it  ii\.  the  power  of  the  human  mind  to  conceive 
^ry  poffible  fpecies  of  order,  and  to  apply  that  knowledge  to 
every  cafe  of  adfion,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  every  pro- 
pefs  which  is  obferved,  or  which  happens^  would  be  found  to 
Save  proceeded  in  a  certain  order ;  and  this  conclufioii  would 
equally  refpedk  things  intellechial  as  material.* — ‘  That  every 
?di6n  of  mind  is- in  order,  will  appear  by  confidering:  mind 
•nly  proceeds  to  adl  confequence  of  knowledge ;  particu-* 
Wy  every  mind  begins,^  or  firft  adls,  in  confequence  of  fen&<» 
which  is  knowledge  abfolute,  as  it  is  original  p^lfioii. 
pefe  IS,  therefore,  a  regular  proceeding,  or  an  order  in  which 
^ind  begins,  and  in  fhe  beginning  mind  proceeds  to 

%  as  haS;been  already  fully  (hewn.  That  there  is  an  order  for 
‘ind  to  proceed  in,  as  well  as  an  end  which  is  to  follow  In 
^quence  of  the  progrefs,  cannot  be  denied,  upon  this 
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everv  ftep  in  this  order  of  11 
*  principle,  that  we  may  no  attained.  It  is  fuft.  11 

»•  procedure,  u-  k  are  attained,  and  order  in  the  ■ 

.  Siem  th«  ««  <''5'tfrw^u“  O.  euud.  ot  en.H.  «  to  ■ 

‘  procedure.  T  »  fee  jefs  u  _:„k.  as  well  rcalon  on  aftro-  ■ 

*  fon  on  the  fuhjca }  for  a  n>o  c  ^  require  to  be  I 

*  nomy.  On  the  other  hend,  „ei„,  otoeU  ■ 

‘  more  than  man  l  for  to  tn  \  omnipotent  being.  But,  I 

<  be  no  left  than  an  omnn  human  tii-B 

.  betwixt  thole  '»?  “"('®  o’entreme  fpecies  of  mind,  the  brut.  ■ 

*  ture,  placed.  1  hus  or  iw  q'he  brute  mind  pro-* 

e  and  the  divine  rnmd,  man  i  a  which  itB 

*  •  cceds  in  a  „  u^ows  the  order  in  which  his  mind|| 

*  baaptoceeded  o,,  J 

‘  has  proceeded-,  but  ^ill  proceed;  and  he* 

‘  hit.  mind  has  proceedt  ,  •  already  adtually  hap* 

.  i,  ign»'*«  bU  ^  '■■"V.  f™*  J‘i 

‘  pened.— Man  is,  the  divine  mind,  which* 

.  Lfinitely  appear,  that. to  know  the  otdcrel 

‘  is  unlimited.  T  hus  it  w  utmoft  limit  of  man* 

*  his  mind  or  intelletfual  progrefs  is.  the  utmo^^ 

»  knowledge.  ,”’*][’  ’",v7ng ;  and  then  diforder  may  aj-pe  j 
«  to  his  inquiring  .'^„„r_aron  of  his  intelleaual  piogu  >l 

.  his  knowledge,  or  the  cuinparin 

i  Thus,  for  f  X  da«  of  the  week,  or  (umiWo 

«  thefe  with  night  „otJne  but  diforder  is  obfcrvcu 

.*  winter,  fpring,  and  harveft,  nothing  b 

i  But  how  far  is  fuch  a  ftmpl  explaining  the  fcveral  rr,v 

«  mind  of  differ  however,  only  in  de^m 

.  nomena  of  the  t.desl  Thej  jitter  ^ 

s  and  the  mind  that  is  capable  of  °  ^  Hence  we  n  ^ 

.  gree,  is  capable  of  f«‘"g Km„rit  of  his  feiu 

,«  conclude,  ^rfcaion  of  his  intellea,  he  would  tr. 

*  progreis,  or  poffip  p  ,  j  the  j>t  .  t 

.  L  L  aiforiler  m  ,V' ‘s[°  „„d<:rftand  evoy  m»‘ 

.  orJcr  of  nature,  ho  wou U  & f  m  rh.  o:i 

«  appearance.^ - ^Thus  it  f  ^rows  •  but  to  know  order 

‘  trf  things,  that  om  ^  l,„owing  on. 

.  s  inhniteiy  moreen  to  k  ,^5  (everal  pmu 

'  ‘  »  that  is  to  fay,  thefe  may  ^  c 

‘  or  things  per teaiy  p  ^jling  that  fuch  knowicCi 

»  ftinaivc  knowled^ge,  not  a*  U  )  ”g  f  knowU^s 

•  8  •  ' 
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<  is  knowledge  confcious  and  fcientific.  Thus  magnitude  and 
'  figure,  quantity,  quality,  motion,  reft,  identity,  and  dif# 
‘  ference,  unity  and  number,  all  thefe  are  thoughts  conceived  in 
‘  a  proper  order,  and  belong  to  fcientific  minds :  they  are  not 
‘  out  of  mind,  or  in  any  other  way  than  in  thought :  but  they 
‘  are  not  in  every  mind  ;  for  without  thinking  in  the  order  of 
‘  fcience,  thefe  conceptions,  which  are  commonly  faid,  and  vuU 
‘  garly  thought,  to  be  the  order  of  things,  cannot  enter  a  mind; 
‘  that  is  to  (ay,  it  is  in  this  order  of  intellect  the  human  mind 
‘  proceeds,  through  inftin£tive  knowledge,  to  that  which  i$ 
‘  fcientific,  as  being  in  a  fuperior  order/— ‘  Now,  the  order 
‘  in  which  this  fpecies  of  thought,  that  is,  confcious  thought, 
‘  may  proceed,  is  twofold  :  the  one  as  having  a  retrofpedl,  th^ 

‘  other  a  profpect.  The  order  of  thought  in  retrofpect  is  fcience  ; 
‘  for  it  is  in  refleftion  that  fcientific  knowledge  muft  proceed, 

‘  as  has  been  fully  fhewn,  and  is  in  an  oppolite  order  to  that 
‘  of  inftinftive  knowledge,  which  proceeds  w’ithout  reflection. 

‘  The  order,  again,  of  thought  in  profpeit  is  defign ;  for  in  de- 
*  fign  the  mind  looks  forward  in  knowledge,  which  the  mere 
‘animal  does  not,  who  proceeds  to  aCl  by  reafon  or  difeern- 

‘  menr,  but  without  defign. - But  ftill  the  mind  proceeds 

‘both  in  fcience  and  defign  ;  and  this  order  of  things  leads  the 
^  mni  to  Wifdom^  which  is  neither  fimply  fcience,  nor  fimply 
‘defign,  fo  far  as  it  is  an  operation  of  mind  in  which  both  thefe 
‘  are  comprehended  ;  for  the  proper  definition  of  wifdom  is  to 
‘  conceive  an  end  for  adlion,  and  to  know  the  means  of  bringing 
^  about  an  end.— -We  have  thus  traced  the  order  of  things 
‘from  the  beginning  of  mind  to  wifdom.  Is  order  here  ob-p 
‘ferved  to  ftop,  or  may  it  ftill  proceed  ?  This  queftion  will 
‘bcanfwered  in  the  affirmative,  if  it  can  be  (hewn  that  there  is 
any  order  of  things  in  which  wifdom  may  proceed.  But  this 
‘will  not  be  doubted  after  confidering  what  is  the  proper  pur- 
'pofe  of  wifdom.  Surely  wifdom  without  a  purpofe  would  be 
abfurd,  or  inconfiftent  with  the  reft  of  nature.  But  what  is 
‘the  purpnfe  worthy  of  this  divine  attribute,  or  what  is  the  di¬ 
tine  iniention  of  this  order  of  iniellect  ?  Is  it  not  to  be  happy 
in  the  fulfilling  of  our  wifties?  If  fo,  then  there  muft  be  an 
order  in  w’hich  the  intelledi  proceeds  to  that  end  \  and  the  ob- 
fcrvation  of  the  order  may  be  properly  termed  the  fcience  of 
wifdom,  becaufe  fuch  a  mind  would  then  have  arrived  at  the 
nnderftanding  of  the  principles  of  wifdom.  It  is  evidently 
more  than  wifdom,  for  it  is  the  progrefs  ot  a  mind  reflecting 
npon  its  wifdom  ;  and  if  the  higheft  attainment  of  a  rnind  iri 
fcience  is  to  become  wife,  this  further  progrefs  in  the  order  of 
wifdom  muft  be  to  know  wifdom  by  principle,  and  to  a£^ 
fcicntifically  in  wifdom/ 
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Seel.  Illd.  ‘  Of  Time  and  Space  as  faentific  Principles' 
Cha^.  I,  Purpofe  of  the  hiquiry.  Chap.  II.  From  whence  arlfe 
the  Conceptions  of  Time  and  Space.  Chap.  III.  Application  of  the 
Jdeas^  Space  and  Time^  for  the  Knowledge  of  Velocity  in  moving 
•Bodies  or  material  Things.  Chap.  IV.  Refe^lions  with  regard  to 
i^untity  of  Afatiery  to  the  Idea  of  Alotioriy  and  to  the  Infinity  of 
ilpace  and  Time. — The  geiicral  object  of  the  Dodlor’s  reafoning 
in  this  curious  fedlion  our  readers  will  underiland  from  the  fol. 
l6wing  paflage  in  the  commencement  of  it:  ‘  If  fpace  and  time 
‘  have  no  "exiftence  in  reality,  but  only  in  idea,  how  is  this  to 

*  be  made  appear?  To  prove  a  negative  is  impolTible,  at  leall 

*  the  proof  of  this  cannot  be  direct.  It  has  already  been  proved, 

*  that  body  with  magnitude  and  figure  exifts  not  in  reality;  but 

*  this  proof  was  indiredl  in  having  it  proved,  that  the  mind  In 

*  perception  a6ls  in  forming  the  ideas  of  magnitude  and  figure; 
‘  vvhereas,  were  thefe  real,  then,  in  order  to  know  them,  the 

*  mind  ought  to  be  aftcited  by  them.  Now,  if  it  can  be  fliewn, 

*  that  the  mind  of  man  in  refleiSting  upon  his  knowledge  may 

*  form  the  ideas  of  fpace  and  time,  and  if  the  ideal  nature  of  the 

*  knowledge  which  we  acquire  in  perception  neceflarily  implies 

*  the  ideal  nature  of  fpace  and  time,  the  negation  of  reality  to 
^  fpace  and  time  will  be  then  more  than  fuppofition  or  conjee 
‘  ture ;  and  this  might  be  held  in  fcience  as  a  propofition  fuffi 

*  cicntly  demonftrated  to  give  belief.  This  therefore  will  be 

*  the. object  n<»w  in  view,  as  well  as  that  of  confidering  the  pro 
^  per  ufe  of  thefe  ideas/ 

Seft.  IV th.  ‘  Of  Unity  and  Number  as  fcientific  Principles. 
This  feclion  is  divided  into  two  chapters.  Chap.  I.  Ufi 
Number  in  Science.  C.)ap.  IL  Hotu  the  Conceptions  of  Unity  i 
Number  are  attained.  And  the  general  object  of  the  fedion  is  t 
prove,  that  unity  and  number  are  ideas  in  our  mind,  formed  no 
immediately  from  the  knowledge  w  hether  of  fenfation  or  per 
ception ;  nor  immediately  from  the  confeioufnefs  of  the  mini 
in  being  either  adtive  or  paflive,  as  are  the  ideas  of  fpace  an 
time;  but  from  a  further  operation  of  mind  in  obfervin 
order  in  its  ideas  and  knowledge,  from  whence  it  forms  th 
abftradl  idea  of  unity  and  number,  which  are  therefore  applicab! 
to  every  thing,  whether  knowledge  or  idea. 

Sc6l.  V’^tn.  Of  Caufe  and  Chap.  I.  General  uit 

refpett  to  Knowledge^  and  introductory  with  regard  to  the  Subyt> 
Caufej  and  EjfeSt. — In  this  chapter,  after  fo*ne  general  obferva 
tiohs  on  the  importance  of  the  inquiry,  and  the  certainty  of  ou 
knowledge  with  refpecl  to  caufe  and  efted,  the  Doctor  obleryc 
that,  ‘  in  order  to  underftand  thefe  terms,  it  will  be  necefiai 

*  to  take  a  view  of  thofe  operations  of  mind  by  which, 

‘  things  known  in  fcnlc  and  perception,  the  more  genera!  a 
.  . V  ‘  ablh 
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^  abftracl  ideas  of  caufe  and  effe£l  may  be  acquired ;  for  in  this 
‘  there  is  to  be  obferved  a  gradation  of  things,  from  thofe  that 
‘  are  particular  to  generals,  and  from  natural  to  abftra^l  ideas/ 
In  the  2d  chapter  he  Itates  his  theory  with  regard  to  our  know^ 
ledge  of  caufe  and  effect.  Without  a  more  diftiinit  knowledge  of 
his  reafonings  in  the  preceding  fec^ions  than  we  have  been  able 
to  give,  it  would  be  impoflible  for  our  readers  to  comprehend 
fully  his  ‘  theory^  upon  this  fubjeft.  We  mull  fatisfy  ourfelves 
with  obferving,  that  he  endeavours  to  trace  the  prpgrefs  of  the 
human  mind  in  the  formation  of  thcfe  notions,  from  the  fimplc 
obfervation  of  a  ‘  ftate  of  things*  to  that  of  a  dilFerent  ftate, 
which  is  change \  from  the  conception  of  change  to  that  of  a^ion^ 
‘  which  is  change  in  a  known  order/  and  from  thence  to  the 
knowledge  of  caufe  and  effe^, — His  general  conclufions  upon 
the.  fubje£l  he  expreffes  in  the  following  manner :  ‘  In  .this 

*  manner  it  may  be  made  to  appear,  that  caufe  and  cftecl  are 

*  not  things,  but  the  order  of  adive  things;  in  like  manner  as 
‘  magnitude  and  figure  are  not  things,  but  the  order  of  things 
‘  conceived  as  inadtive/  Caufe  and  efFc£l  are,  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  the  object  of  the  difcerning  power  of  the  mind.  then  per¬ 
ceiving  not  things,  but  the  relation  of  fuccdlion,  and  the  order 
of  progreffion  in  things  which  aftnally  happen,  or  come  to  pafs 
in  time,  that  is,  in  the  order  of  our  thoughts. 

In  Chap.  3d  he  enters  into  fome  ilhjirations  of  his  theory^  in 
comparing  it  with  thfe  of  others*^  and  examines,  in  particular, 
with  his  ufual  acutentf^?,  fome  of  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Hume. 

In  Se6l.  Vlth  the  Doftor  inveftigares  the  nature  of  experience\ 
in  which  he  difcriminates  experience  as,  on  the  one  hand,  na¬ 
tural  operation ;  and,  on  the  other;- as  one  that  is  fcientific  ;  and 
(hews  that,  in  the  laft  of  ihefe,  human  underftanding  is  made  to 
advance  in  knowledge  j  while,  in  the  firft,  no  progrefs  is  made 
in  knowledge,  however  it  may  be  ferviceable  for  the  purpofes 
of  life. 

In  Se£t.  Vllth  the  Doftor  proceeds  to  examine  ‘  the  proper 
‘  Evidence  of  Things^  and  the  Nature  of  philofophical  Principles.^ 
Cnap.  I,  Concerning  Evidence  and  Doubt.  Chap.  II.  Neither 
Senfe  n:r  Reafon  properly  deceitful  in  their  Nature.  Chap.  Ill* 
Concerning  Alaxims  or  general  Principles.  Chap.  IV .  Different 
Methods  of  proceeding  in  fcientific  Knowledge.  Chap.  V.  Con^ 
cerning  the  Perception  of  Truths  and  the  Knowledge  of  Error. 
Chap.  VI.  Of  Truth  and  Probability.  Chap.  VII.  Of  Analogy 
ond  human  Teflimony.  Chap.  V^III.  Of  Ratiocination  and  Argu- 
^nt^  as  Means  for,  the  Difeovery  of  Truth ;  or  the  DiJlinSiion  of 
Reafon  and  Argument^  of  Science  and  Superjiitiony  of  Prejudice  and 
Seepticifn.  Chap.  IX.  Of  the  importance  of  accurate  fcientific 
Principles  for  the  Invejligation  of  philofophic  Truths.  Chap.  X.  The 

3  dijlinilion 
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dijlindiion  of  aSiujl  and  true^  of  real  and  imaginary^  when  applied 
to  KnotL ledge.  Chap.  XL  A^athematical  and  pkyfical  Truth: 
compared  with  regard  to  Evidence, — I'his  fedtion,  from  the  im¬ 
portant  nature  of  the  fubjedls  which  are  examined,  and  the  inge¬ 
nuity  which  is  every  where  difplayed  in  it,  foims  a  great  and 
valuable  w'ork  in  itfelf ;  and  we  cannot  too  w'armly  recommend 
it  to  the  attention  of  our  philofophical  readers. 

Sedt,  Virith.  ‘  Concerning  the  apparent  InaSiivity  commonly 
‘  attributed  to  material  Things,'  Chap.  1.  Ariflotle*:  Definition 
of  Motion  examined^  and  Dr,  Berleley's  Dodirine  with  regard  to 
moving  Powers^  refuted.  Chap.  IL  The  Action  of  moving  Thing: 
invejligated.  Chap.  III.  Of  Action  and  Re-aSlion.  Chap.  IV. 
Of  moving  and  ref  fling  Powers.  Chap.  V.  Of  Momentum  and 
Velocity  in  actual  Things.  Chap.  VI.  Living  and  dead  Bodies 
confidered  in  relation  to  Activity.  Chap.  VI i.  JnaSlivity  not  proper 
to  material  Things. —-Yxom  the  following  paflage  in  the  coni 
clufion  of  the  laft  chapter  our  readers  will  be  able  to  form  fome 
conception  of  the  dodtrines  which  the  Dodlor  endeaveurs  to 
eftablifh  in  this  fedlion :  ‘  Hence  it  will  appear  (fays  he)  that 
‘  ina6livity\  as  an  abfolute  thing,  or  a  principle  in  material 

*  things,  is  hot  to  be  acknowledged  as  belonging  in  property  to 

*  that  material  thing  w  hich  is  external ;  a  thing  which  is  known 
^  in  perception,  when  a  real  or  natural  thing,  having  caufed 

*  fenfatibn  in  our  mind,  is  concluded  to  exift  with  mag^nitude 
‘  and  figure,  which  the  mind  then  adtually  conceives.  On  the 
^  contrary,  activity  muft  in  reafon  be  attributed  to  that  thing 
^  which  is  external,  upon  feveral  occafions.  ift.  When,  in 

*  confcquence  of  this  thing,  the  mind  is  excited  to  abfolute 

*  knowledge,  w^hich  is  fenfation.  idly.  When  that  external 
‘  thing,  by  means  of  perception,  is  known  to  change,  or  to  have 

*  changed,  which  is  motion.  3dly..  When,  without  being  per- 

*  celved  (becaufe  of  the  fmallnefs  in  the  quantity,  or  without 
‘  the  accompaniment  of  perception),  the  continual  motion  of 

*  aflual  things  is,  in  reafon,  concluded  as  always  taking  place  in 

*  the  perpetual  vibrations  and  contradtions  of  natural  bpdies, 

*  4thly.  When  gravitation,  as  a  principle  of  aftion,  is  acknow- 
‘  ledged  in  the  w^eight  of  bodies,  independent  of  all  motion. 
‘  And,  laftly,  when  in  confequence  of  the  .application  of  ex- 

*  ternal'force  changing  the  volume  and  figure  of  bodies,  an  in- 

*  tcrnal  principle  of  refittance  is  exerted,  by  wrhich  the  further 
‘  progrefs  of  that  change  is  oppofed  and  prevented,  and  by 

*  .which,  upon  the  removal  of  the  external  force,  the  left  volume 

*  and  figure  of  the  body  is  reftored.- — -In  all  thefe  feveral 

*  cafes,  inftead  of  concluding  that  there  is  inadlivity  in  the  ma- 
^  tcrial  thing,  W'e  now  find  reafon  to  form  the  oppofite  judg- 

*  ment,  fo  as  it  is  only  by  adlivity  and  exertion  in  the  thiug 

^  which 
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’which  is  external  in  relation  to  our  mind,  that  all  thofe  ap¬ 
pearances  are  to  be  explained.  But,  befides  thofe  appearance?, 
there  are  no  others,  it  is  apprehended,  from  whence  inactivity, 
in  that  thing  which  is  judged  to  be  external,  may  be  in  reafon 
concluded. — —As  there  are  thus  to  be  found  in  natural  phi* 
loibphy  principles,  from  whence  it  is  to  be  demonftrated,  that 
not  only  all  the  material  fyftem,  fo  far  as  it  is  examinable,  is 
in  abfolute  motion,  in  relation  to  thofe  parts  which,  from  their 
diftance,  are  apparently  fixed ;  but  alfo  that  every  part  of  every 
material  thing  is  in  motion  in  relation  to  all  the  reft,  and  to 
every  other  material  thing ;  fo  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that 
in  external  or  perceived  things,  where  there  is  exifting  fome- 
thing  that  is  real,  and  not  fuppofed  or  imagined  from  the 
proper  aCtion  of  our  mind,  not  only  no  principle  of  inactivity 
appears,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  is  action  or  aflivity 
wherever  there  are  material  or  perceived  things,  and  that  this 
is  a  truth  revealed  to  us  in  fenfation,  the  effect  of  that  aCtive 
external  caufe,  and  judged  in  reafon  with  the  utmoft  certainty 
to  exift.* 

[  To  be  continued,  ]  ^ 


Art.  XII.  The  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon,  Charles  fames  Fox^ 
in  the  Houfe  of  Commons^  on  Tuefday^  March  24,  1795,  on  a 
Motion^  ^  Tfjat  the  Houfe  do  refolve  itf elf  into  a  Committee  of  the 
‘  whole  Houfe  to  conjider  of  the  State  of  the  Nation,^  To  which 
is  added  a  correct  Lift  of  the  Minority,  pp.  47.  8/0.  De- 
brett.  London^  '795*  ' 

AS  the  oceafion  on  which  this  fpeech  was  delivered  was  the 
^  m'oft  important,  fo  this  appears  to  us  to  be  the  beft  ar¬ 
ranged  or  compofed,  and  one  of  the  moft  convincing  and  im- 
preffive  pieces  of  oratory  that  ever  came  from  the  mouth  of  this 
illuftrious  charafter.  Mr.  Fox^s  eloquence  confifts  not  in  the 
choice  and  difpofition  of  words,  and  what  may  be  called  the 
ortifices  of  logic  and  rhetoric,  but  in  clear  ideas,  in  demohftra- 
tivc  evidence  of  all  the  different  kinds,  involved  in  a  continued 
ftream  of  fuch  emotions  as  the  contemplation  of  the  truths  he 
proves  Is  naturally 'fitted  to  infpire.  He  has  a  wonderful  rich- 
nefs  and  verfatility,  as  it  were,  of  fancy.  He  places  things  in 
new  and  various  lights ;  he  views  his  objeCl  on  all  fides ;  fets 
oir?  with  his  hearer  from  different  points ;  and  conduCIs  him  to 
ihe  point  in  queftion,  by  different  paths.  But  in  the  fervour 
debate,  he  is  fometimes  led  to  tread  the  fame  paths  twice, 
and  (omening  like  repetitions  may  be  obferved,. or  rather,  perhaps, 
what,  in  the  language  of  muhe,  .would  be  caUi*d  variations. 
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But,  in  the  oration  before  us,  repetition  is  excluded  by  a  ftudied 
apd  luminous  arrangement.  Every  thing  is  introduced  in  its 
proper  place,  apd  we  are  ftruck  with  an  effect  of  fomething  that 
is  a  whole. 

Of  the  juftnefs  and  importance  of  Mr.  Fox’s  reafoning  in 
this  fpecch  we  gave  our  opinion  in  the  Political  Appendix  to 
the  laft  number  of  our  Review.  For  the  prefent  tdition  of 
the  fpecch,  it  is  not  pretended  to  be  publifhed  by  Mr.  Fox’s 
authority,  or  with  his  knowledge — and,  indeed,  feme  of  the 
moft  ftriking  things  that  were  faid  by  Mr.  Fox  are  omitted  in 
the  prefent  publication.  For  inftance:  when  he  ftated^  as  a 
proof  of  the  ftraits  to  which  the  Spanifti  government  was  re¬ 
duced,  that  a  tax  of  25  per  cent,  had  been  laid  on  the  falaries 
of  all  the  counfellors  of  ftate,  and  four  per  cent,  on  ail  places 
above  150/. — Mr.  Fox,  on  this  occalion,  obierved  pleafcntly, 
and  with  a  good  efFe<ft,  that  this  was  an  argument  into  which 
many  gentlemen  on  the  fide  of  the  Treafury-bench  would  very 
readily  enter,  and  of  which  they  would  admit  the  force. 

Mr.  Pitt  has  a  great  command  of  language,  a  kind  of  dexterity 
in  parrying  and  fencing,  and  a  great  turn,  if  not  for  wit  and  hu¬ 
mour,  for  perfonal  recrimination  and  farcafm.  In  anfwer  to  fome- 
Ching  of  this  kind  that  had  fallen  from  the  minifter,  Mr.  Fox  faid, 

^  Whether  it  be  owing  to  good  fortune  or  good  intention,  I 

*  (hall  not  now  difeufs;  but,  in  the  courfe  of  a  longer  political 
^  life  than  the  minifter’s,  who  has  plunged  the  nation  into  fuch 

*  a  calamitous  and  expenfive  war,  I  never  gave  a  fingle  vote, 

*  or  offered  a  fingle  propofition  to  parliament  that  tended  to 

*  fpill  a  drop  of  human  blood,  or  expend  a  (hilling  of  Britilh 

*  treafure^.*  This  was  the  proudeft  and  moft  virtuous  boaft 
that  could  be  made  by  an  Englifh  ftatefman;  and  reminds  us  of 
the  dying  words  of  Pericles.  Being  extremely  ill,  and  ready 
to  breathe  his  laft,  the  principal  citizens,  and  fuch  of  his  friends 
as  had  not  forfaken  him,  difeourfing  in  his  bedchamber  on  the 
lofs  they  were  about  to  fuftain,  ran  over  his  exploits,  and  enu¬ 
merated  his  vi(ftofies.  They  did  not  imagine  that  Pericles  at¬ 
tended  to  what  they  faid,  as  he  feemed  inlcnfible ;  but  it  was 
otherwife ;  for  at  laft  he  cried,  why  will  vou  extol  a  feries  of 
adions  in  which  fortune  had  the  greatelt  part — ‘  You  have 

*  paffed  over  the  moft  glorious  circumftance  of  my  life — I  never 

*  yet  caufed  a  citizen  to  put  on  mourning.' — If  we  were  to  purlue 
the  parallel  between  the  Grecian  and  the  Englifti  orator  anJ 
ftatefman,  we  might  obferve  that  Pericles  was  not  more  elo¬ 
quent  in  public  than  pleafing  and  amiable  in  private  life.  A 

•  It  is  wonderful  that  none  of  the  reporters,  as  far  as  we  can  learn, 
have  recorded  this  declaration. 

period 
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period  muft  come  when  Mr.  Fox’s  countrymen  will  univerfally 
Acknowledge  his  virtues  as  well  as  talents;  and  learn  to  know, 
that,  ‘  as,  on  the  one  hand,  there  are  characters  whom  no 
*  affluence  of  fortune  can  raife  above  dependence,  fo  there 
( are  ortiCrs  not  to  be  humbled  into  fervility  by  any  adverfiw 
I  of  fortune  Public  misfortunes  impreft  the  Greeks  with 
a  love  of  their  country,  and  a  fenfe  of  their  ingratitude  to 
Pericles. 


Notwithftanding  the  omiflions  we  have  noticed,  the  fpeech 
before  us  is  reported,  on  the  whole,  with  the  greateft  ability ;  and 
has  in  its  prefent  ihape,  an  air  of  manly,  ingenious,  aiKl  con* 
yincing  eloquence. 


Art.  XIII.  A  Letter  from  Earl  FitzwilUam^  recently  retired 
from  this  Country'^  to  the  Earl  of  Carlife ;  explaining  the  Caufes 
of  that  Event,  pp.  28.  8vo.  is.  Dublin,  printed.  London, 
reprinted,  and  fold  by  Robinfons,  Paternofter-Row ;  and 
Debrett,  Piccadilly.  1795* 

Art.  XIV.  A  Letter  from  a  venerated  Nobleman  who  recentfy 
retired  from  this  Country^  to  the  Earl  of  Carlife ;  explaining  the 
Caufes  of  that  Event.  pp«  30.  8vo.  is.  \L)o.  Do.  Do. 


POMPLAINTS  were  made  that  Lord  Fitzwilliam  had 
^  been  too  free  and  bold  in  difmifling  a  number  of  perfons 
from  their  official  fituations  in  the  Irilh  government.  The  gen* 
tinmen  difmifled,  the  author,  inhis  .firft  letter,  tells  Lord  Car* 
liBe,  were  clerks  iri  his  days  (when  fie  was  lord-lieutenant},  but 
in  his  own  minifters.  He  wanted  alfo  to  turn  out  the  attorney 
and  folicitor  generals,  and  others.  ^  His  principal  obje£k  was, 
to  bring  back  confequence  and  dignity  to  Englifli  govern- 
*ment,  and  reftore  to  the  Caftle  its  proper  minifters — to  have, 
*  in  every  fubordinate  office,  perfons  content  to  manage  it  as 
‘fuch;  and  to  fhew  that  the  government,  as  well  in.  its  pa¬ 
tronage  as.  in  all  its  various  official  details,  was  in  no  other 
hands  but  his  own,  and  his  fon  Lord  Milton’s.’ — But  the  great 
point  in  difpuce,  between  the  Britilh  cabinet  on  the  one  band. 
Lord  Fitzwilliam  on  the  other,  is,  the  total  and  complete 
toiancipation  of  the  Irifli  Catholics.  This,  Lord  Fitzwilliam 
tys  was  a  meafure  agreed  on  between  the  Britifli  minifters  and 


t*  An  obfervation  made  by  Mr.  Fox  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
the  hearing  of  the  writer  of  this  article,  in  anfwer  to  a  diftin6lion 
^ys  in  the  mouth  of  Mr.* Thomas  Townfhend,  between  rich  and 
or  members  of  parliament. 


his 
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his  lordfhip  prcvioufly  to  his  departure  from  England,  provided 
that  he  (hould  not  be  able  to  evade  or  put  it  off;  and  be  con 
Vinced  that  it  would  be  abfolutely  neceffary.  The  only  point 
rcfcrved  for  confideration  was — the  time  and  manner  of  brin 
ing  forward  the  mcafure : 

•  If,’  fays  his  lordfliip,  *  it  was  not  implicitly  left  to  my  difcrc 
tion  to  judge  of  that  manner  and  time;  if  I  did  not  take  every  pro 
per  precaution  to  excrcife  that  diferetion,  and  to  obtain  information 
by  every  means  within  my  reach; — if  1  yielded  to  the  neceffity  of 
giving  way  to  the  meafure,  before  I  had  thoroughly  examined  the 
pradicability  and  policy  of  putting  it  off if  thefe  things  are  fo, 
then  1  (land  convi^cd; — then  I  mull  be  content  to  have  laid  at 
door  the  ferment  and  diftraftion  which  refinance  to  the  Catholic  pre 
tcnfions  and  my  recal  from  the  government  have  raifed.  But  if  the 
eotivcrfe  of  this  be  true,  then  the  verdidl  muft  be  given  in  my  favour; 
and  to  the  events  that  may  hereafter  confirm  that  verdi6l,  I  too  look 
forward  with  as  much  terror  and  difmay  as  you  or  any  perfon  whatever/ 

The  Earl  proceeds  to  a  detail  of  the  tranfaclion  in  queftion. 

Lord  Fitz william,  in  his  fecond  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Carlille, 
dcvclopes  the  true  motives  that  induced  Mr.  Pitt  to  turn  him 
and  his  friends  out  of  their  places : 

*  Mr.  Pitt  did  not  wilh  for  our  afliflance ;  but  knowing  the  im 
portance  we  gave  to  the  fyftem  then  purfuing  relatiye  to  France,  k 
ihatebed  at  the  opportunity,  and  made  that  the  means  of  difgracir)] 
car  charafters,  and  rendering  Cis  fit  for  no  other  fervice  but  to  be  hi 
Vrile  t6oh  and  inftruments.  He  thought  that  objeft  perfefled  aD(| 
complete ;  tlien  he  cared  not  how  ^oon  he  turned  us  adrift,  to  a! 
aiitdifgrace  and  contempt  it  was  his  expedation  and  wi(h  fhoul 
4rtiath  wpon  our  charafters. — Here  then  is  the  clue  to  all  the  myficry 
Ibere  you  fee  unravelled  the.  real  ground  of  my  depofirion  and  a! 
tempted  difgrace. — To  my  meafures  Mr.  Pitt  has  no  objeflion 
predifl  that  he  will  adopt  them  by  the  medium  of  my  fuccefibr.’ 


I 


i 


TIbcrc  has  not  anything,  under  the  authority  of  any  namej 
iieen^ubUfhed  in  vindication  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  tranfaclion  that 
forms  the  fubjeft  of  thefe  letters.  An  opportunity  of  defending 
-rile  miniftcr  will  probably  arife,  and  be  embraced,  in  the  Houk 
of  Lords. 


ftItT.  ^V.  Difeourfe  hy  Way  of  a  general  Preface  to  th 
Quarto  Edition' of  Bijhop  Warburton*s  Works  \  containing 
^Account  of  the  Life^  W ^itings^  and  CharaEler^  of  the  Authur 
pp.  150.  410.  5$.  London;  printed  by  John  Nichok 

1795- 

T^R.  AVarburton,  of  whofe  life,*  literary  labours,  and  cN 
rafter,  the  outlines  are  here  briefly  (ketched,  rofe,  withf 
hereditary  interefl,  and  without  the  tedious  procefs  of  univerik 

ftudici 
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{tidies^  to  the  higheft  ccclefiaftical  dignities^  the  primacy  cx- 
(tpted.  Faculties  vigorous  and  brilliant,  like  his,  early  pro- 
pired  him  efteem,  patronage,  and  honourable  profeffional  dc- 
prtiTicnts ;  on  all  which  he  rather  reflected  luttre,  than  derived 
^^rtance  from  eminence  of  fituatioii.  On  a  perfonage  fo 
lecenc,  and  whdfe  hiftory  is  fo  well  known,  needlefs  it  is  to 
txpaciate*  The  incidents  here  colletSled  are  authentic,  being 
^  production  of  his  intimate  friend,  the  prefent  Bifiiop 
Rorcefter.  The  work  is  divided  into  four  fei^ions,  from  each 
-  which  we  fhall  feledf  a  few  of  the  more  ftriking  pallag^  as 
ev  orderly  occur. 

CONTENTS. 

Seft.  I.  From  his  birth  in  1698,  to  his  being  appointed 
reicher  at  Lincoln’s-Inn  in  1746. 

The  fubjed:  of  thefc  ‘memoirs,  defeended  from  an  ancient  fa- 
yin  Chefhire,  was  born  at  Newark  in  the  county  of  Not- 
!;:ham,  where,  and  at  Okeham  in  Ruclahdfhire,  he  received 
claffical  education,  in  which,  at  the  age  of  16,  he  had  ac- 
ired  a  competent  knowledge.  In  1714  he  was  put  out  clerk 
an  eminent  attorney,  theprofeffion  of  his  late  father;  and  by 
etime  hisclei'kfhrp  expired,  in  1719,  he  had  not  only  en- 
cd  his  ftocic  of  claffical  learning,  but  made  himfelf  acquainted 
\  the  other  elementary  fludies,  and  acquired  a  tafte  of  general 
)wledge.  Under  the  diredion  of  his  kinfman,  Mr.  W.  War* 
ton,  mailer  of  Newark  fchool,  a  learned  and  good  man,  and 
excellent  divine  (formerly  his  preceptor),  he  proceeded  ia 
I  ftudics  preparatory  to  the  facred  charader.  .Eminent  at- 
nments  were  the  reftilt  of  great  talents  exerted,  with  intenfis 
lication;  for  in  1723  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  received 
ft’s  orders  in  1727.  The  fruits  of  his  induftry  during  this 
rval,  compofed  partly  for  improving  his  own  tafte  and  ftyle, 
partly  to  try  the  judgment  of  the  public,  were  various, 
ited  feparately,  moft  of  them  without  his  name,  and  never 
iblilhed.  In  1726  he  had  an  adive  hand  (though  he  kept 
Mt  concealed)  in  a  difpute  about  the  legal  Judicature  in  'thq 
rtof  Chancery.  His  firft  preferments  were  the  vicarage  of 
itfley  in  Nottinghainftiire,  and  in  1728  the  redory  of  Brand* 
>«ghton,  in  the  diocefe  of  Lincoln.  Then  too  he  was  put 
^ihe  king’s  lift  of  matter  of  arts,  on  his  vifit  to  Cambridge. 
1736  was  publithed  the  firft  of  tbofe  'works  on  which  his 
reputation  retted,  ^  The  Allliance  between  Church 
State;’  the  fundamental  idea  of  which  is,  that  both  fo- 
arc  Sovereign  and  independent;  their  origin  and  admi- 
yition  the  fame ;  and  the  refult  an  eftablijhed  churehy  with  a 
.and  ^  TEST  law.  Hence  an  amicable  alliance 
m  '  between 
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between  church  and  ftatc.  In  the  clofe  of  this  firft  edition  war 
announced  his  next  and  greateft  work,  The  Divine  Lega¬ 
tion,  then  planned,  and  in  part  compofed;  and  in  1738  the 
firft  volume,  which  became  the  fource  of  much  fpeculation,  re- 
remonftrance,  and  controverfy,  appeared.  For  a  more  minute 
detail  we  refer  to  the  volume.  In  this  period  commenced  his 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Pope,  Mr.  Murray,  the  late  venerable 
Earl  Mansfield,  and  many  other  eminent  charafters  in  the  de¬ 
partments  of  literary  and  aftive  life.  His  marriage  with  Mifi 
Gertrude  Tucker,  the  niece  of  Mr.  Allen,  who  rofc  to  grea 
confideration  by  farming  the  crofs-pofts ;  and  his  appointmen 
to  the  preacherfhip  of  Lincoln's* Inn;  arc  events  of  the  yeai 
1746. 

Sedl.  II.  Hence  to  his  promotion  to  the  bifhopric  of  Glou< 
ceftcr  1760. 

The  neceffity  of  compofing  fermons  (with  which  till  nowh 
had  been  but  flenderly  provided)  for  this  learned  fociety,  toge 
ther  with  his  attendance  on  the  term,  diverted  his  thoughts  fror 
profecuting  his  great  work,  the  Divine  Legation.  Othe 
avocations  occurred.  In  1747  appeared  his  edition  of  Shat 
fpeare,  undertaken  at  the  defire  of  Pope,  and  executed  not  on! 
with  the  approbation  of  this  great  poet,  but  to  the  honour  boi 
of  the  editor  and  author.  This  publication,  however,  expole 
him  to  criticifm  from  every  quarter,  in  the  (hape  of  dull  ridicu! 
and  folemn  confutation,  Warburton  liftened,  with  a  dignity  c 
filence,  to  the  loud  clamours  againft  his  infulted  reputation.  I 
1749  Bolingbrokc  fet  forth  his  Patriot  King,  with  a  pre 
face  injurious  to  the  honour  of  Mr.  Pope.  Warburton  fie; 
forth  to  vindicate  his  deccafed  friend,  which  he  did  with  fuc 
cffefl,  as  both  to  filence  his  accufer,  and  to  coyer  him  wit 
confufion.  For  the  juftification  of  Mr.  Addifon  from  a  charg 
brought  againft  him  by  Pope  himfelf  *,  we  refer  to  the  pa% 
from  p.  56  to  63. 

Warburton  publiflied,  in  1750,  A  Discourse  concernir 
the  earthquake  and  fiery  eruption  which  defeated  Julian’s  a 
tempt  to  rebuild  Jerufalem.  It  took  its  rife  from  Middleton 
Inquiry  into  the  Duration  of  the  miraculous  Powers  in  the  pr 
.  mitive  Church.  This  performance  was,  like  others  of  the  fan 
author, ^cenfured  at  home,  but  applauded  by  foreigners,  Mol 
tefquieu  among  the  reft.  The  next  year  he  again  appeared 
a  critic  and  commentator  in  the  noble  edition  he  gave  of  Po[K 
works ;  and  henceforth  we  fee  him  only  in  his  proper  office 
a  divine,  which  he  refumed  in  a  fet  of  fermons  at  LincolnVl- 

•  It  relates  to  a  fufpicion  entertained  by  the  latter,  that  the  for^^ 
bad  embarked  in  a  defign  to  difeourage  his  tranflation  of  the 
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lumes  came  forth  feparately,  in  the  years  1752,  1754* 


jnd  1767*  Chancellor  Hardwicke  appointed  him  to  a  prebend 
jo  the  cathedral  of  Gloucefter  in  1753,  which  he  exchanged 
Ibr  one  of  more  value  in  the  church  of  Durham  in  1755.  Having 
been  made  chaplain  to  the  king  the  year  before.  Dr.  Herring 
Tcry  wifely  took  to  himfelf  the  honour  (as  Archbifliop  of  Can¬ 
terbury)  of  conferring  on  him  his  doftor’s  degree,  which  the  uni- 


this  Edition. — Conclufion. — Appendix.  Letter  to  Mr.  Pope 
[A]«— to  Mrs.  Cockburn  [B]. 

.  —  I.—.  ■  ■  — ■  ..y  a 

^  In  feme  things  Samfon  was  weak  as  other  men.  This  pub- 
licaiion  was  not  neceffary  to  inform  the  world,  that,  from  na¬ 
ture 
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ture,  difciplinc,  and  religion^  Bifhop  Warburton  had  great  and 
good  qualities,  intclIe(Sual,  moral,  and  divine.  His  right 
reverend  biographer  admits  that  he  had  defers — he  was  arro¬ 
gant,  and  impatient  of  contradidtion — violent  in  his  refent- 
ments,  and  fevere  in  exprefling  them.  Thefe  blemifhes  arc  not 
juftibed,  but  reprefented  as  common  inflrmities,  either  inherent 
in  (bme  conftitutions,  or  the  ufual  attendants  of  fuperior  genius, 

*  He  had  his  foibles,  no  doubt;  but  fuch  as  we  readily  excufe 

*  or  overlook  in  a  great  character.  With  more  referve  in  his' 
^  writings  arid  converfation,  he  had  pafl'ed  through  the  world 

*  with  fewer  enemies  (though  no  prudence  could  have  kept  a 

*  genius,  like  his,  from  having  many) ;  and,  with  a  temper  lefs 

*  irritable,  he  would  have  fecured  a  moft  perfect,  enjoyment  of 
‘  himfelf:  but  thefe  were  the  imperfections  of  his  nature,  or 

*  rather  the  cxcrefcences  of  his  ruling  virtues  — uncommon 

*  franknefs  of  temper,  and  fenfibility  of  heart.  Thofe  qualities 

*  appear  in  all  his  writings,  efpeclally  in  his  private  letters;  in 
‘  which  a  warm  affection  for  his  friends,  and  concern  for  their 

*  intcrefts,  is  every  where  exprefled/  Page  135. 

Congenial  minds,  of  the  fame  profeflional  order,  engaged  in 

fimilar  Itudies,  and  purfuing  with  mutual  efforts  one  common 
objeCi — the  advancement  of  truth  and  goodnefs — affeCt  com» 
municatiom  by  a  voluntary'impulfe,  analagous  to  phyfical  at¬ 
traction.  Such  were  the  fources  of  that  reciprocal  efteem,  and 
refined  intercourfe,  which  fubfifted,  during  thirty  years,  be. 
tween  the  author  of  the  Divine  Legation,  and  his  biographer. 
This  refpeClablc  writer,  defirous  to  preferve  his  friend’s  poft. 
humous  fame,  and  extend  the  ufefulnefs  of  his  valuable  works, 
collected  them  into  one  uniform  edition,  to  which  this  publica¬ 
tion  is  a  proper  fupplement,  or  rather  a  neceffary  introduction-- 
proper,  as  pofterity  wifhes  to  know  fomething  of  thofe  authors 
whofe  various  produ<ftions  deferve  to  be  re^ — and  neceffary, 
becaufe,  without  an  account  of  the  motives  which  prompted  the 
writer  to  tfic  choice  of  particular  fubjeSs,  ruid  of  various  cir- 
cumftances  relative  to  their  reception,  and  immediate  or  fub; 
ftquent  cffcCbs,  they  would  be  perufed  with  leli  relifh. 

Of  all  Warburton’s  performances,  the  largcft  in  fize,  and 
the  higheft  in  merit,  is,  The  Divine  Legation  of  Mofes,  the  au¬ 
thenticity  of  which  is  reduced  to  this  one  principle— the  do^lrine 
of  a  future  ftatc  is  not  mentioned,  as  a  fandion  of  the  local 
and  temporary  theocracy.  This  pofition  was  doubted  by  fooiCj 
and  controverted  by  many,  as  withdrawing  from  revelation,  in 
general,  one  of  its  chief  fupports.  It  is  to  be  confidered,  that 
the  doClrine  of  a  life  to  come  was  the  belief  of  all  the  pious  pa¬ 
triarchs  before  Mofes ;  that  no  part  of  his  fyftem  invalidates  this 
principle ;  that  a  temporary  law  did  not  require  fanClions  ex- 
•  *  ‘  *  *  .  •  *  tending 
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fending  beyond  the  time  of  its  abrogation ;  that  it  was  intro- 
iuflory  to  a  more  perfedl  economy ;  and  that  the  full  and  final 
iifcovcry  of  immortal  life  was  referved  for  a  prophet  fuperior 
to  Mofes.  On  thefe  grounds  the  awful  fandlions  of  an  endlels 
futurity  were  wifely  omitted  in  a  conftitution,  intended  rather 
to  ptengure  the  nature,  thin  to  demonftrate  the  certainty,  of  a'd 
immutable  retribution.  The  fundamental  dodrine  of  this  work 
is  not  only  framed  with  great  ingenuity,  but  eftablifhed  on  evi¬ 
dence  fufficient  to  enforce  convidtion. 

Some  of  the  author’s  arguments  are  not  extended  to  their  ul¬ 
timate  refult.  It  is  affirmed,  and  truly,  that  in  the  incidents  on 
Mount  Moriah  Abraham  was  inftrudled,  by  a  train  of  fignificant 
aftions,  in  the  myftery  of  a  fufFering  Redeemer;  that  then 
efpecially  the  patriarch  faw  with  joy  Chrift’s  day ;  and  if  not 
then,  in  no  former  or  fubl’equent  period  of  his  life.  His  deci« 
hons  with  refped  to  the  place  are  ftridlly  logical ;  but  by  the  aid 
of  calculation  may  the  charadters  of  the  times  be  no  lefs  clearly 
ifcertained,  or  forcibly  applied.  Thefe  are  omitted. 

In  other  cafes  are  the  arguments  carried  too  far.  To  elude 
die  evidence  in  favour  of  the  refurrediion,  in  its  true  and  proper 
fcnfe,  arifing  from  the  book  of  Job,  it  is  contended,  that  this 
hook  was  .compofed  during  the  captivity  in  Babylon.  Every 
internal  criterion  refers  that  poem  to  a  much  earlier  date.  Nor 
is  the  Bilhop’s  hypothefis  neceflary;  as  an  infpired  apoftie 
evinces  that  the  doctrine  of  the  refurrediion  was  the  firm  belief 
rf  Abraham,  long  before  Mofes,  and  confequently  prior  to,  the 
jufpofed  age  of  Job.  .  _  ^ 

This  volume  completes  the  quarto  edi^on ;  and^it  will, 
reafonably  conjedture,  be  found  neceflary  to  be  republilhed  in  » 
form  and  fize,  correfponding  to  the  other  Tracis  by  IVarburton 
md  a  fVarburtoman  *  ;  not  admitted  into  the  collections  of  their 
rrfpcdlive  works  in  1788.  Such  an  impreflion  would  likewif* 
he  a  convenient  acquifitiun  for  thofe  who  are  provided  with  the 
hr  more  numerous  fets  of  the  Divine  Legation,  and  other  pieces, 
h)r  the  late  Biflrop  of  Gloucefter,  in  o^avo. 

- - - - - - - 1 - 1 - — -  '  ■■  ■  ■  I  »  I-  t  I  I  I  P 

‘  •  This  curious  colledion,  faid  to  be  republilhed  by  the  very  in- 
pnions  and  learned  Dr.  S.  Parr,  and  printed  for  Charles  Dilly, 
1780,  is  a  proper  fupplement  to  the  quarto  edition  of  Warburton^a 
^rks^  and  to  thofe  of  Dr.  Hurd,  as  far  as  the  writings  of  both  re. 
hte  to  the  fame  fubje£U. 
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Art.  XVI.  *  Scetijh  SongSy  in  Two  Volumes.  Vol.  I,  ijriio  ^ 
pages,  including  a  Preface  and  Hifforical  EfTay,  409. 

.  don printed  for  Johnfon,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard  j  and  Eger, 
ton,  Whitehall.  1794. 

Art.  XV II.  V ol.  II.  Pages,  including  an  Index  of  Authors  and 
i  a  Gloflary,  260.  The  fame  Size,  and  Places  of  Sale.  1795. 

• 

TT  is  the  opinion  of  an  ingenious  writer,  that  the  Scotifc 
melodies  contain  ftrong  expreffions  of  the  paffions,  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  melancholy  kind ;  in  which  the  air  finely  correfponds 
to  the  fubjed  of  the  fong.  Love,  in  its  various  fituations  of 
*  hope,  fuccefs,  difappointment,  and  defpair,  is  exquifitely  de- 
fcribed.  It  were  endlefs  to  run  through  the  many  fine‘  airs, 
expreffive  of  fentiment  and  pallion  in  the  number  of  the  Scotifli 
fongs,  which,  when  fung  in  the  genuine  natural  manner,  muft 
afied  the  heart  of  every  perfon  of  feeling,  whofe  tafte  is  not 
vitiated  by  fafhion  and  novelty.  '  For  thefe  reafons,  the  words 
and  melody  of  a  Scotifli  fohg  ought  to  be  ever  infeparable ;  and 
the  editor  hopes  he  will  be  found  to  have  rendered  an  accept¬ 
able  fervice  in  this  fclefliion.  It  may.be  of  fome  confequence 
to  learn,  that  this  is  by  no  means  one  of  thofe  crude  and  hafty 
publications,  of  which  the  inftances  arc  too  frequent.  It  has 
received  the  occafional  attemion  of  many  years,  and  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  rendering  it  more  worthy  of  approbation  has  been 
neglected;  the  editor  having  made  even  repeated  vifits  to  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  Scotland  for  infornnation.  How  far  thefe  pains 
have  been  fuccefsful,  is  left  to  the  candour  of  the  intelligent 
reader,  he  fays,  and  to  the  malice  of  the  Critical  Review. 

About  the  age  of  Chaucer  the  Scotifli  and  Englifli  dialers 
were  nearly  the  fame.  Both  in  accent  and  orthography  the  lat¬ 
ter  has,  fince  that  period,  been  much  improved  ;  while  the  un¬ 
lettered  natives  of  the  North  retain,  in  both  refpeiis,  the  ancient 
modes,  with  little  variation.  Inftances  occur  in  which  certain 
words  of  each  diale6f  are  derivable  from  diftinfl  roots,  as  the 
Scotifli  mair  and  Englifli  more  (both  fignifying  greater)^  from 
the  Gaulic  more^  of  the  fame  meaning  with  the  Latin  mapto 
The.  Latin  is  but  a  younger  After  of  the  Gaulic.  From  the 
younger  branch  of  the  family  the  Englifti,  changing  the  articu¬ 
lation  (j)  into  the  liquefadlion  (y)  formed  Mayor,  the  ma- 

fiftrate  greater  than  his  fellow-citizens on  the  other  hand,  the 
cotch,  transforming  maj  into  mai^  and  excluding  abbreviated 

•  Scottijh  for  Scotijb  is  improper  orthography  ;  {Scotch  is  ftill  more 
corrupt ;  and  Scots  (as  an  adjeftivc)  a  national  barbarifm ;  which,  « 
prevent  inconiiAcncy  and  confuiion,  is  here  obferved  once  for  all. 
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l^ojir  IntA  malr^  which  denotes  an  adjective  of  quantity  in  the 
comparative  degree,  a  proper  furhame,  and  the  chief  magiftrate 
in  a  city«  Again :  the  Knglifh  adopted,  the  Qaulic  mere  as  an 
adje<2ive  of  quantity  (in  which  fenfe  the  ScotiQi  orthography 
lilcewife  has  naturalifed  it),  and  as  a  furnaine;  In  this  fenfe  the 
Scotch,  either  promifcuoufly,  or  to  mark  a  family  diftin£lion, 
ufeboth  More  and  Moir,  Certain  names  of  places  and  families) 
in  both  diftri6b  of  Great  Britain,  are  derived  from  one  appel¬ 
lative,  differently  written,  as  Muiti  Moore^  both  fignifying 
licath  (in  the  North  heather  and  hadder).  Hence  are  formed  by 
compofitionj  Muirhead,  Morchead,  Langmuir,  Longmoore; 
Heddcrwic  (Hederic,  German),  Black- Heath,  Hetherington, 
^tath  alone  is  an  Englifh  furname;  but  from  the  Examples, 
HtddfrwU  and  Hetherington^  it  is  evident  that  the  Am[i!e  word 
n&incien^y  hadder  or  heathery  and  afterward  contrafted  into 
iicth.  Some  adje£lives  of  number  and  quantity,  as  many  and 
mcb,  vfite  originally  compared  not  in  the  fame  manner—, 
nany,  mee',  much,,  morr.  Jf^e  in  Englifh  is  nov^  obfolbte ;  in 
Scotland  it  frequently  occurs. 

From  the  union  of  the  crowns,  when  each  kingdoni  had  its 
£IHn£b  parliament,  the  language  of  the  two  capitals  was  con- 
(dered  as  the  ftandard  for  its  own  nation.  But  ever  Anee  the 
mion  of  the  two  parliaments  (an  sera  aufpicious  to  the  com- 
ce  and  -polity  of  the  one  fovereignty),  the  Englifh  diadeiSb 
been  accounted  the  model  of  accent,  orthograpl^,  and 
om. 

As  the  far  greater  part  of  the  pieces  in  this  colIe£lidn  was 
npofed  before  the  union  of  the  crowns,  the  more  aticient  are 
w  fcarcely  intelligible,  even  in  fome  provinces  of  the  North, 
would  therefore  be  improper  to  feleiSl  fuch  for  a.  fpecimeoi 
K  editor  has  ferved  up  feveral  delicious  morfels  from  Scotlfh 
its  of  the  current  century,  in  the  intermediate  fpace  between 
'omfon,  the  writer  of  the  Seafons,  arid  Robeti  Burns;  We 
ent  our  readers  with  two  Aimples  of  Scotifh  fong- writing  in 
period: 

song  .:30CXII.  Vol.  I.  p.  68. 

I  By  Thouas  Blacklocic,  D.  D.  Minifter  of  Kilcndbiight. 

To  the  Tuns  of  The  Braes  of  Battandynt. 


AS 

•  BENE  AT  Ft  a  green  (hade  a  loveljr  young  fv^ain^ 

One  evening  reeling  to  difeover  his  pain ; 

.  So  fad,  yet  fo  fweecly  he  warbled  bis  wbe» 

The  winds  ceas’d  to  breathe,  and  the  fountains  to  flo^  ; « 
Rude  winds,  with  compafTion,  could  hear  him  complain. 
Yet  Chloe,  lefs  gentle>  was  deaf  to  his  firain* 
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II. 

Bow  happy,  he  cryM,  my  moment!  once  flew ! 

Ere  Chloe’s  bright  charms  firft  flafli’d  in  my  view: 
Thefe  eyes  then  with  pleafure  the  dawn  could  furvey. 
Nor  foil'd  the  fair  morning  more  cheerful  than  they : 
Now  feenes  of  diftrefs  pleafe  only  my  fight; 
l*m  tortur'd  in  pleafure,  and  languiih  in  light; 

III. 

Thro*  changes  in  vain  relief  I  purfue ; 

All,  all  but  confpire  my  grief  to  renew : 

From  funfhine  to  zephyrs  and  fhades  we  repair  ; 

To  funfliine  we  fly  from  too  piercing  an  air : 

But  love’s  ardent  fever  burns  ^ ways  the  famct  . 

No  winter  can  cool  it,  no  fummer  inflame.  ^ 

^  IV. 

But  fee  1  the  pale  moon  all  clouded  retires ! 

The  breezes  grow  cool,  not  Strephon’s  defires : 

I  fly  from  the  dangers  of  temped  and  wind, 

Yet  nourilh  the  madnefs  that  preys  fo  my  mind. 
Ah,  wretch!  how  can  life  thus  merit  thy  care," 

Since  lengthening  iu  moments  but  lengthens  defpair^.’ 


*  \  uOv 

SONG  LXIX.  Tit  Brats  of  Tarrow,  Page  i  $4. 

By  the  Rev.  John  Logan,  one  of  the  Mihifters  of  Leith, 

*  THY  braes  were  bonny,  Yarrowjflream!-  - 
When  fird  on  them  I  met  my  lover;"" ' 

Thy  braes  how  dreary.  Yarrow  flream  ! 

When  now  thy  waves  his  body  cover ! 

For  ever  now,  O  Yarrow  dream ! 

Thou  art  to  me  a  dream  of  forrow ; 

For  never  on  thy  banks  (hall  1 
Behold  iny  love,  the  flower  of  V^rrow^  * 

He  promis’d  me  a  milk-white  deed;  ,,  '  « 

To  bear  me  to  his.father’s  bowers;^ 

H^romis’d  me  a  little  page  'V  ^  *,'> 

To  ’fquire  me  to  his  father’s  towers ; 

.  H^romis'd  me  a  wedding  ring~ 

-  ■  Ine  wedditm-day  was  we’d  to-morroW.  ,  . 

Now  he  it  w^ed  to  lus  grave, 

Alas !  his  watery  grave  is  Yarrow !  • 


Sweet  were  his  words,  whendaft  we  met: 

My  paffion  I  as  freely  told  him! 
Cl^’d  in  hit  arms  I  never  thought 
Taat  I  flioold  never  more  behold  him ! 


*  The  editor  exmbits  this  fong' without  divifion.  Itisherecoj 
In  ftanut  from  Dr.Spenccr’s  elegant  impreffion  of  the  author’s  po< 
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Scarce  was  he  gone,  I  faw  his  ghoft. 

It  vanifti’d  with  a  Ihriek  of  forrow; 

Thrice  did  the  water  wraith  afcend, 

And  gave  a  doleful  groan  thro^  Yarrow, 

His  mother  from  the  window  lookM, 

With  all  the  longing  of  a  mother; 

His  little  fiber  weeping  walk’d 
The  green-wood  path  to  ineet  her  brother. 

They  fought  him  ea(t,  they  fought  him  weft> 
They  fought  him  all  the  forell  thorough; 

They  only  faiw  the  cloud  of  night. 

They  only  heard  the  roar  of  Yarrow. 

No  longer  from  thy  window  look. 

Thou  haft  no  (bn,  thou  tender  mother ! 

No  longer  walk,  thou  lovely  maid ! 

Alas!  thou  haft  no  more  a  brother! 

No  longer  feek  him  eaft  or  weft. 

And  fearch  no  more  the  fo^eft  thcrroifghl 

For,  wand’ring  in  the  night  fo  dark. 

He  fell  a  lifelcfs  corple  in  Yarrow. 

The  tear  (hall  never  leave  ray  cheek. 

No  other  youth  (hall  be  iny  marrow ! 

I’ll  feek  thy  body  in  the  ft  ream. 

And  then  with  thee  Til  fleep  in  Yarrow.' 

The  tear  did  never  leave  her  cheek, 

No  other  youth  became  her  marrow ; 

She  found  his  body  in  the  ftream. 

And  now  with  him  (he  deeps  in  Yarrow 


•  Blacklock  and  Logan  were  cotempofary  poets,  and,  though  not 
bom  in  the  fame  year,  were  not  in  death  long  divided;  both  haying' 
Aeir  exit  fince  1 790.  The  former  in  his  (ifth  month  was  deprived 
rf eye-fight  by  the  fmall-pox,  acquired  tongues  and  arts  by  the  ear; 
in  many  of  which  he  excelled,*  and  rofe  to'  a  rank  in  poetry  not  infe¬ 
rior  to  Addifon,  with  refped  t6  proper  imagery,  cerredt  ftyle,  of 
creative  genius.  The  latter,  with  all  the  advantages  of  fight,  ex- 
tenlive  reading,  and  promifeuous  converfe,  laid  up  a  trealure  of  ma¬ 
terials  for  poetical  compofition,  to  which  uncommon  faculty  nature 
pYc  him  a  ftrong  impulfe.  Sprightly  fubjefts  he  treatW  with  eafe; 
te  the  ferious  and  folemn  he  was  a  matter.  Melpomene,  Erato,  and 
Eaterpe,  were  bis  favourite  miifes.  In  the  one  fpecimen  Blacklock 
kaves  his  lover  in  defpaif ;  in  the  other  the  ftory  of  the  bereaved 
bride  ends  tragically.  Ovid,  Propertius,  or  Tibullus,  never  com- 
polci  a  more  atfe^ing  and  impafironed  elegy.  The  poem  on  Hero 
»Qd  Leander  cannot  boaft  a  ftrongcr  infufion  of  the  fofl  and  tender# 
energy  and  pathos,  -  .  “  ,  i 

U  i  By 
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By  acknowledgment  of  thc^  editor,  in  the  pafTage  already 
quoted,  the  words  and  melody  of  a  Scoti(h  fong  ought  never  to 
be  feparated.  Some  time  ago  Dr.  Arne  made  fome  alterations 
in  the  mufic  of  the  fongs  in  Allen’s  Patie  and  Roger ;  but  lU 
'  berally  remarked,  that  fuch  alterations  were  not  real  improve^ 
mehts.  This  editor  elfewhcrc  obferves,  that  Scotifli  fongs  are, 
with  the  greateft  e(le£l,  fung  by  a  Scotilh  voice.  If  both  thefe 
podtions  be  juft,'  fuch  fongs,  fuch  mufic,  and  fuch  voices,  have 
their  full  efFe£t  on  a  Scotilh  audience. 

Left  we  Ihould  prefumptuoufly  overftep  our  knowledge  in 
mufical  compofition,  and  foar  above  the  attainments  and  capa¬ 
city  of  fuch  readers  as  have  not  made  this  fubjeil  their  favourite 
ftudy,  we  leave  the  mufical  fymbols,  which  ufher  in  each  fong, 
to  the  examination  of  profeffional  critics  in  that  enchanting  art. 

This  colle&ion  has  the  recommendation  of  ftri£i  purity  and 
decorum.  Here  no  wanton  image  is  prefented  to  fet  a  prurient 
Imagination  on  fire.;  no  indelicate  word,  phrafe,  or  dcfcriptlon, 
to  offend  the  chaftc  car.  Allen  Ramfay,  whofe  fancy  was  grofsly 
polluted,  made  fuch  interpolations,  in  many  of  thofe  pieces 
which  enter  into  his  colle&ion,  as  violate  common  decency,  and 
put  even  bis  folitary  readers  to  the  blufh^. 

In  his  preface  the  editor  enumerates  fundry  collections  of 
fimilar  pieces  befides  thofe  by  old  Ramfay— Johnfon’s  Scots  Mu- 
(ical  Mufeum,  Nine  Canzonets  a  Lady,  Ofwald’s  Caledonian 
Pocket  Companion,  Bremner’s,  Corris,  M‘Gibbon’s  and  Na¬ 
pier’s  Collections  of  Scotifh  Tiines.  Thefe  and  other  mufical 
publications  fupply  the  ftores  which  enrich  this  exquifite  affort- 
ment. 

•  It  is  divided  into  four  claffes.  The  firft  contains  Love- 

•  SoKGS,  according  to  the  different  effeCls  of  that  pleafing, 

^  powerful,  capricious,  and  fatal  palEon,  as  courtfhip,  marriage, 
‘  impottunity,  complaint,  defpair,  infidelity,  abfence,  conftancy, 
^  death,  and  dilhonour.  Songs  of  comic  humour  make  the 
^  fecond  clafs ;  hiftorical,  political,  and  martial  fongs,  are  the 
^  fubjeCl^  of  the  third  ;  romantic  and  legendary,  ufually  called 
^  ballads,  are  the  ingredients  of  the  fourth.’  In  this  work  the 
feveral  forts  are  intermixed. 

•  All  that  can  be  faid  on  the  gloffary  is,  that  the  words  arc 

*  more  numerous,  and  the  explanations  lefs  equivocal,  than  in 

•  It  if,  on  very  good  authority,  reported,  that  his  fon,  the  late 
eminent  painter,  once  attending  a  fate  of  books,  difiinguiibed  bimfelf 
as  a  prompt  bfdder  for  an  obfeene  pamphlet,  entitled,  Bits  of  thi  bifi 
•f  itm  His  zeal  prompted  the  cunofity  and  emulation  of  a  numerous 
company;  and  after  a  great  ftruggle  of  metal  againft  metal,  the 
puny  pamphlet  was  knocked  down  to  young  Ranil'ay  at  an  exOrbi- 
unt  price. 

.  '  7  ‘ 
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<  any  former  attempt. of  this  nature/  Our  Icifure  docs  not  per¬ 
mit  a  minute  fcrutiny;  but  we  fufpedi  neither  the  judgment  nor. 
fidelity  of  the  editor.  Of  all  the  performances  we  have  feen,  in 
this  way,  that  by  the  late  flcilful  antiquary,  Mr.  T.  Ruddimann, 
(iibjoined  to  Bi(hop  Douglas’s  Virgil,  1710,  is  the  ihoft  exa& 
and  full. 

After  the  preface  is  inferred  an  Eflay  on  the  Hiftory  of  Scotifh 
Song,  in  109  pages: — an  elaborate  effort  of  judicious  and 
mafterly  criticifm,  which,  we  prefume,  will  be  an  elegant  re* 
pad  to  many  readers,  whofe  imperfeft  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
northern  dialed^  and  mufic  may  render  the  fongs  a  lefs  pleafing 
entertainment. 

We  fdedl  one  paragraph :  ^  Why  the  Scotifh  literati  fhould 

*  be  more  particularly  addidted  to  literary  impofition  than  thofc 

*  of  any  other  country,  might  be  a  curious  fubjeft  of  invefli,. 

*  gallon  for  the  new  Royal  Society.  Dr.  Johnfon  is  indeed  of 
^  opinion,  that  a  Scotchman  muft  be  a  very  fturdy  moralift,  who 
‘  does  not  love  Scotkirrd  better  than  truth.  He. always  will  love 
Mt,  he  fays,  better  than  inquiry;  and,  if  falfehood ' flatters 
‘  [flatter]  his  vanity^  he"  will  not  be  very  diligent  to  deteSt  it. 

‘  He  is  Ipeaking  of  another  forgery— ‘the  Poems  of  Oflian. 

*  However  this  may  be^  the  fadl  is  inconteftible ;  and  the  forge** 
‘  ries  of  Hedtor  Boetius,  David  Chalmers,  George  Buchanan, 
‘  Thomas  Dempfter^  Sir  John  Bruce,  William  Lauder,  Ar.- 

*  chibald  Bower,*  James  Maepherfon,  and  John  Pinkerton,  (lamp 
‘a  difgrace  upon^ the  national  charadler,  which  ages  of  ex* 
‘  ceptionlcfs' integrity^will  be  required  to  remove:— an  sera, 
‘however,  which,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  deteftation  in 
‘  which  the  mod  infamous  and  defpicable  of  thefe  impoftors  is 
‘  univerfally  held,  has  already  commenced.*  Page  Ixii.— This 
eflay  abounds  in  reflexions  much  lefs  invidious.  If  this  elegant, 
and  generally' candid*  writer,  will  go  fo  far  back  as  H.  Boetius, 
it  muft  be  admitted,  that  an  equal  number  of  our  own  chronicle 
writers,  about  the  fame  period,  cither*  fabricated  hiftorical 
vouchers  for  the  hiftory  'of  England,  or  gave  their  fandlion  to 
legendary  traditions  and  records.  The  inquiry  is  more  properly 
rcllriftea  to  Scotifh  impoftors,  in  poetry,,  during  the  current 
century.  Chatterton  has  not  yet  acquired  the  (hade  of  oblivion. 
He  indeed  a  folitary  example,  fie  the  charge  then  extended 
to  our  antiquarian  romance  writers  of  the  paffing  age,  our  Eng- 
lifliHalhed,  Maurice,  Pownal,  &c.  who,  amplifying  the  chro- 
aflogy  of  the  oriental,  and  other  remote  nations,  on  the  authority 
of  fabulous  documents,  indireflly,  but  eventually,  bring  into 
jlifcredit  the  Mofaical  hiftory.  The  charge  of  credulity,  if  not 
t®pofture,  will,  in  this  view,  implicate  a  number  not  inferior 
to  the  names  from  Boetius  to  Pinkerton. 
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NATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

'  ■  '  •  For  APRIL  *795* 

'  FRANCE. 

IN  this  great  kingdom,  the  centre  of  European  politics  and 
war,  the  tide  runs  now  ftrongly  towards  peace  abroad,  and 
order,  which  implies  a  degree  of  fubordi nation,  at  home.  The 
French. Convention  hefitate  not  to  declare,  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  that  peace  is  the  wifli  of  the  French  people.  And  peace 
has  actually  been  made  between  the  republic  and  the  King  of 
Pruf&a;  and  alfo  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tufeany.  A  few  of  the 
chief  inftruments  of  Robefpierre  have  been  fent  into  banilhment. 
This  Roman  as  well  as  Athenian  mode  of  puniihment  is  cer¬ 
tainly  more  becoming  a  republican  conftitution,  which  indulges 
a  great  latitude  of  opinion  and  affion,  than  the  gullotine,  which 
feetns  at  laft  to  have  infpired  a  pretty  general  abhorrence. 

►  So  natural  it  is  for  Frenchmen  to  run  from  one  extreme  to 
another,  that  not  a  few  begin  to  entertain  hopes  that  this  reflux 
may  carry  back  the  nation,  or  fliall  we  not  rather  fay,  carry  the 
nation  onward  (for  it  would  doubekfs  be  an  improvement)  to 
the  reftitution  of  limited  monarchy;  or  the  conftitution, of  1789, 
with  perhaps  fome  alterations.  Happy  it  would  have  been  for  the 
iflterefts  of  humanity  if  the  confederated  powers  had,  with  one 
confentient  .voice,  declared  this  to  be  their  objed  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  war !  And  happier  ftill,  had  they  never 
made  the  internal  government  of  France  a  fubjeft  of  confedera¬ 
tion;  for  it  was  this  confederation,  formed  at  rilnitz,  that  pre« 
cipitated  the  French  nation  into  all  the  cruelties  of  terror.  To 
all  who  have  fallen  under  the  protedfion  of  the  confederates, 
their  friendlhip  has  uniformly  proved  fatal :  to  the  royal  family 
of  France;  to  the  Stadtholder;  to  the  French  loyalifts.  May 
the  prote6lion  of  Britain  be  aufpicious  to  the  Corficans  !  Well 
might  the  parties  juft  mentioned,  in  addrelfing  the  genius  of 
the  confederacy,  have  adopted  the  famous  prayer,  O  fanUe  Deus 
nalacloti!  Si  bona  tua  nobis  non  profint^  faltem  ne  mala  noceant! 

.  That  there  may  be  fome  diftant  view  of  a  reftoration  has 
hoeq  conjeftured  from  the  terms  granted  to  Chareite,  the  leader 
of  the  loyalifts  in  La  Vendee.  This  might  become  a  centre  of 
reunion  among  moderaufts,  and  an  afylum  in  cafe  of  a  return 
of  Jacobinical  terror. 

U  4  That 
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That  a  return  of  this  is  ftill  poflible,  and  not  altogether  wlth<, 
out  the  bounds  of  probpibilityi  is  tnanifeft  from  the  continued 
tumults  and  afTadinations  in  Paris  and  other  parts  of  France, 
The  Fren.ch  nation,  like  jhe  Roqians  deferibed  by  T^citu^,  arc 
incapable  of  bearing  either  unqualified  flavery,  or  perfeft  free? 
dom. 

There  are  feme  of  our  readers,  we  underftand,  and  indeed 
^rc  afTured  by  themfelves,  who,  when  we  reafon  coolly  concern¬ 
ing  the  inhuman  atrocities  of  the  French,  and  the  frequent  ex- 
plofions  of  their  combufiible  temperaments,  have  no  patience 
with  us.  I'o  fuch  of  our  readers,  whofe  feelings  we  highly  re- 
fpe£t,  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  we  are  hr  from  excufing 
or  extenuating  the  cruelties  of  the  French  when  we  trace  them 
to  the  terror  infpired  by  .the  treaty  of  Pilnitz,  and  the  invafion 
of  the  Pruffians.  There  are  other  nations,  of  better  tempers, 
who  would  have  fought  for  fafety  by  Icfs  fanguinary  means.  The 
Poles,  the  Germans,  the  Englilb,'  the  Danes,  the  Swedes,  the 
Americans ;  none  of  all  thefe  nations  would  have  difgraced  the 
oobleft  of  caufes  by  the  moft  inhuman  of  adlions. 

Political  reformers  have  too  great  confidence  in  modern  po- 
litenefs  of  manners,  and  the  progrefs  of  refinement  and  hu¬ 
manity.  The  French,  the  mo{l  polifhed,  and,  on  the  whole 
perhaps,  the  moft  intelligent  of  nations,  were  univerfally  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  have  a  number  of  excellent  qualities  when  uft» 
provoked:  but  they  have  completely  rcalifed  the  fable  of  the  cat 
civilifed  into  a  fine  lady.  But  France,  notwithftanding  all  her 
errors  and  crimes,  has  deeply  imbibed  the  fpirit  of  liberty :  and 
this  facred  form  ought  not  to  be  violated,  even  though  drawn  in 
triumph  by  monkies  and  ry^rrr.— What  horrors  were  not  to  be 
apprehended  had  the  French  republic,  or,  we  fhall  fay,  French 
freedom  under  whatever  form,  been  crufbed  in  the  bud  ?  If  we 
ihould  once  concur  in  the  eftabliftiment  of  a  precedent  by  which 
the  internal  arrangement  of  individual  ftates  are  rendered  amen¬ 
able  to  the  regulation  of  a  general  confederacy,  how  foon  might 
pur  prefent  condudi  be  converted  into  the  inftrument  of  our  own 
deftrudfion  ?  The  powers  of  Europe,  fan^ioned  in  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  by  our  co-operation  in  the  cafe  of  France,  might 
hereafter  difpute  the  fupremacy  of  the  Britiih  legiflature,  and 
denounce  the  popular  branch  of  our  conftitution  as  inimical  to 
their  plans  of  fociai  fubordination,  carried  to  the  very  borders, 
if  not  the  full  length,  of  defpotito.  What  a  blefted  code  of 
laws  would  Great  Britain  receive  from  the  hands  of  Pruffia) 
Spain,  RuiEa,  and  the  petty  princes  of  the  German  empire! 

SPAIN.' 

The  Spaniards,  it  is  generally  aflferted  and  believed^  have  en¬ 
tered  into  a  negociation  for  peace  with’  France*  Luxury, 
***"  . ''  ■  corruption, 
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corruption,  and  enervation,  pervade  the  greater  part  of  the 
Spanifli  nation.  The  moft  adtive  and  brave  of  all  the  ftates 
jiovr  compofing  the  Spanifh  nation,  are  the  Catalonians,  who 
(till  make  head  againft  the  French  in  Roufillon  with  great  vi* 
gour*  And  that  people  would  make  dill  greater  , efforts,  and 
perhaps  even  turn  the  tide  of  fortune,  were  the  court  of  Madrid 
lb  wife  as  to  grant  them  their  requeft  of  a  reftoratton  of  the 
Cortez.  It  is  only  the  fpirit  of  liberty  that  can  be  oppofed  to 
the  fpirit  of  liberty  with  fuccefs. 

ITALY. 

The  King  of  Sardinia  too  is  in  treaty  for  peace ;  following 
the  example  of  his  neighbour  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tufeany  — At 
^omc  forty  hours  prayers  have  been  decreed  for  fuccefs  to  the 
Imperial  arms.  If  fuccefs  (hall  adually  follow,  the  church  of 
jlotne  will  no  doubt  contraft  their  influence,  with  the  total  in* 
tficacy  of  the  protedant  prayers  in  Holland. 

GERMANY. 

The  Committee  of'  Public  Safety  at  Paris  have  declared  that 
tvj  have  made  a  partial  peace  with  Pruflia,  as  a  meafure  that 
jnay  prepare  the  way  for  a  general  peace.  The  princes  and 
Sates  of  the  empire  are  all  of  them  felicitous  for  peace ;  even 
the  Emperor,  it  is  believed,  has  entered  into  a  treaty  for  ob¬ 
taining  that  objedt.  There  is,  on  the  whole,  at  the  prelent  mo- 
pent,  a  more  general  expedlation  of  a  general  peace  throughout 
Europe  than  there  has  been,  at  any  former  period,  fince  the 
commenceipent  of  the  war ;  and  this  general  expedtation  we 
hold  to  be  a  very  ftrong  prefumption  that  peace  will, -in  reality, 
^  foon  re-eftabli(hed ;  althoggh  it  would  be  difHcult  to  reduce 
this  ground  of  hope  into  any  logical  and  legitimate  form  of  ar- 

K mentation.  The  confentient  voice  of  men  and  nations  is  the 
iguage  of  nature,  where  firft  principles  are  in  queftion.  Iii 
patters  of  Inference  and  iledudlion,  in  matters  of  reafoning, 
jheir  judgment^,  though  not  fo  infallible^  are  highly  refpedtabic, 
ind  feldom  erroneous. 

If  we  examine  hi ftory  ancient  and  modern,  we  (hall  find,  that 
cr  one  or  two  of  the  members  fccede,  the  whole  confedera- 
on  foon  falls  to  pieces.  Different  interefts  and  pafiions  form 
principle  of  diffolutlon  in  all  fuch  aifociations ;  and  there  never 
as  a  nation  better  qualified  to  avail  themfelves  of  that  prin- 
iple  than  the  French.  The  fragility  of  confederations  was 
til  illuftrated,  fome  years*  ago;  by  an  incident  that  happened 
Sadler’s  Wells.  Wfien  the  military  dogs  were  carry- 
g  on  a  fiege  with  great  judgment  and  aSlvity,  an  unlucky 
prefent  at  the  entertainment,  threw  a  piece  of  meat  among 
01  i  upon  ^hich  the  belligerent  confederated  powers  aban¬ 
doned 
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doned  all  tbeir  Icaling  ladders,  &c.  &c.  and  fcrambled  with  great 
cagcrncfs  and  ferocity  for  the  bait.  What  bait  the  French 
Convention  have  thrown  to  the  King  of  Pruffia,  and  others  of 
the  confederates,  is  yet  uncertain.  It  has  been  conjediured,  that 
he  is  to  be  put  in  poffeflion  of  Hanover,  and  even  of  Holland. 
It  is  certain  that  it  is  the  policy  of  France  to  raife  the  power  of 
Pruffia ;  as  a  check  on  that  of  Auftria  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
Great  Britain  on  the  other.  .  * 

It  may  be  (aid,  that  though  the  continental  confederacy  be 
diiTolved,  or  on  the  point  of  difTolution,  inveterate  contention 
and  war  may  for  many  years 'be  protrafted  between  the  modern 
Home  and  Carthage.  F ranee  may  give  peace  to  other  nations, 
Tct  hreathe  war  agaiiift  Britain  and  Britain,  though  Angle- 
{landed,  may  be  as  willing  and  able  to  contend  with  France,  is 
when  (he  was  entangled  with  neceflitous,  not  to  fay  beggarly, 
fickle,  not  to  fay  perfidious  allies.  This  laft  point  is  readily 
admitted. — If  we  leave  off  where  we  fhould  have  begun,  and 
confine  our  exertions  to  naval  operations  and  home  defence,  we 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  France  at  the  prefent  time.  What 
may  be  her  future  deftiny  is  uncertain.  But  there  feems  to  be 
a  general  defire  of  peace  throughout  the  Britifh  nation ;  if  this 
can  be  obtained  without  makii^  any  dangerous  or  dilhonourablc 
conceffions.  Now,  will  the  French*  be  difpofed  to  make  peace 
with  this  country  on  rcafonable  terms?  or  will  they  obftinately 
perfevere  in  vindiSive  hoftility  againft  this;  after  they  arc  at 
peace  with  all  other  nations?  The  diftrefles  that  urge  France 
to  pacification  are  at  leaft  as  great  as  thofc  that  produce  a  ge¬ 
neral  fatiety  and  difltke  of  war  in  this  country.  Nor  is  it  in 
the  French  charaftcr  to  do  things  by  halves,  or  even  in  mo¬ 
deration.  '  When  war  is  the  tone,  they 'talk  of  the  fubverfion 
of  kingdoms,  and  giving  law  to  all  Europe;  when  peace,  th( 
fettlcmcnt  of  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  the  cultivation  0 
^rts  and  c<»mmerce,  are  the  grand  fubje£ls  of  attention:  theft 
will  draw  all  the  nervous  fluids  or  animal  fpirits  of  Frenchmei 
into  their  proper  channel.  They  will  occafion  a  diverfion,  t 
it  were,  cf  the  peccant  humours  of  the  French  from  the  head 
and  leave  it  clear,  pure,  and  peaceable. 

It  is  reported  that  hoftilities  have  ceafed  between  the  Frencl 
and  the  Auftrians,  as  well  as  Prulfians.  If  war  (hould  be  con 
tinued,  the  grand  theatre  of  it  would  be  the  plains  of  Mayence 
This  would  become  either  the  Troy  of  ancient,  or  the  Gib 
RALTAR  of  modern  times.  If  it  fhould  fall,  Germany  woul 
be  at  the  mercy  of  France — if  the  liege  (hould  be .  glorioulll 
nifed,  a  new  Spirit  might  arife  in  the  empire,  and  France  be  2 
the  mercy  of  Germany. 
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TURICEV. 

'There  is  at  prefent  a  tendency  to  war  between  the  Turks  and 

RUSSIANS  ; 

in  which  war,  if  it  (hould  not  be  precluded  bv  a  general  peaces 
fc  might  probably  fee  the  Pruflians  combined  with  the  French 
and  the  Turks  againft  the  two  Imperial  courts  of  Vienna  and 
pcterlburgh.  It  is  not  the  intereft,  nor,  we  may  prefume,  the 
inlh  v  f  the  Czarina,  that  peace  (hould  be  eftablimed  between 
France  and  Pruffia  It  is  reported,  that  jealoufies  and  remon- 
ftrances  haye  aftually  taken  place,  on  the  part  of  Ruffia,  on 
that  fubjeft.  It  will  now  become  the  objeft  of  .the  Emprefs, 


only  a  lufpenfion  of  animation)  to  Pcterlburgh,  to  confolidate 
tier  power  by  curtailing  the  King  of  PruiEa’s  lhare  iii  the  ipoil 
of  that  uhfortunate  kingdom. 

,  SWEDEN  AND  DENMARK,  ^ 

fjrrounded  by  war,  or  the  -alarms  of  ^r,  arm  vigoroufly  by 
lea  and  land :  ‘  yet  eyen  this,  in  the  con^^  of  wife  and  com* 
mercial  dates,  ought  not  to  be  confidered  as  any  intention  of 
bftile  aggreflion  bn  their  neighbours,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as 
i  proof  of  their  defire  of  peace. 

•  It  is  remarkable  that  all  republican,  and  even  ariftocratical 
fotes,  ii>  the  prefent  war,  have'  obferved  a  neutrality.  The 


•  In  our  Political  Appendix  for  December  laft  (i794), 
itded  this  predidlion :  *  Should  the  Pruflians  defer t  the  allies, 
and  the  French,  through  their  defertion,  prevail  over  Germany,  the 
Czarina  muft.aft  againft  them  at  laft  when  they  come  near  to  the 
frontier  of  Poland.  But  rather  than  fight  thcTrcnch,  in  fuch  cir- 
comitances,  herfelf,  Ihe  will  make  the  Pruflians'  fight  them  now. 
The  King  of  Pruffia  by  an  alliance,  or  even  peace,-  with  Fr^ce, 
would  place  his  ill-jointed  dominions  betw^n  two  fires.* 

GREAT 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

In  diis  country  the  month  of  April  has  been  unufually  chec. 
quered  with  funlhine,  clouds,  and  other  prognoftics  of  ftortns. 
The  arrival  of  the  Princess  of  Brunswick,  now  Princefs  of 
Wales,  a  lady,  for  accomplifhments  of  both  perfon  and  mind, 
ms  well  as  illuftrious  defcent,  worthy  of  the  mod  fplendid 
royalty!  the  vlflory  obtained  over  the  French  Toulon  fleet  by 
A^iral  Hotham  i  the-  gallant  and  fuccefsful  exploits  of  our 
frigates  of  war  j— all  thefe  occurrences  are  of  a  pleafing  and 

Iiromifing  nature.*~Our  naval  affairs,  in  the  prefent  war,  have 
ong  been  ill  condudled.  The  advantages  we  gained  over  the 
enemy  are  to  be  afcribed,  not  to  the  wiUom  or  energy  of  admi. 
nidration,  but  to  the  fkill  of  our  naval  commanders,  particu¬ 
larly  Lord  Howe,  and,  above  all,  to  the  invincible  courage  of 
our  feamen,  who,  with  a-  hearty  averfion  to  the  manners  of 
Frenchmen,  fight  doutly  for  the  glory  of  old  England.  When 
our  fleets  and  fquadrons  came  into  port  with  prizes,  or  in  order 
to  refit,  the  Teas  were  left  open,  for  a  time,  to  the  commercial 
and  other  enterprizes  of  the  enemy.  One  fleet  fhould  have  al. 
ways  been  ready  to  relieve  another.  How,  it  will, be  faid,  was 
all  this  poflible  f  Not,'  perhaps,  to  the  extent  to  be  deftred,  dur¬ 
ing^  our.  embarraflments  in  the  Netherlands ;  but  certainly  poffi- 
ble,  and  eafily  praidicable,  had  we  avoided  continental  war,  and 
confined  our  exertions  to  war  naval  and  colonial.  Very  well. 
It  is  not  our  wifh  to  dwell  on  difagreeable  retrofpetds,  any  far¬ 
ther  than  this  may  be  neceflary  in  order  to  dire<d  our  future 
condud. 

Our  miniders  feem  now  inclined  to  end  where  they  fhould 
have  begun.  Earl  Spencer  feems  to  manage  affairs  with 
equal  alacrity  and  judgment ;  and,  if  he  be  properly  fupported, 
we  doubt  not  but  our  naval  aflfairs  will  profper  greatly.  There 
leems  to  be  fometbing  cabbalidical  in  the  number  100.  It 
has  cod  this  nation  too  years  to  learn  that  it  was  foolilh  to 
carry  on  fo  many  wars  about  the  balance  of  power,  and  the 
protedant  fucceflion.  It  cod  us  about  100  millions  of  money 
to  get  quit  of  America }  and,  if  the  Miar  be  continued  another 
campaign  (which  we  may  fairly  prefume  will  bring  things  tos 
crifis),  it  will  jud  have  cod  us  about  100  millions  to  get  rid 
of  our  faithful  allies,  and  the  troubles,  in  which  they  have  in¬ 
volved  us.  We  do  not  fay  that  the  mod  vigorous  military  pre« 
parations  are  not  now  neceflary. 

On  the  fubjed  of  the  war  there  are  three  points  th<tt  invite 
and  demand  difcuffion.  i.  The  wifdom  of  entering  originally 
into  the  war.  2.  The  neceffity  of  perfevering,  and  carrying  h 
on  under  all  difficulties.  3.  The  prudence  of  carrying  it  0" 
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onder  the  prefcnt  miniftrj.  On  the  firfl:  of  thcfc  the  opinions 
of  men  are  greatly  divided.  As  to  the  fecond  they  are  alfo  di- 
Tidcd ;  but  the  general  voice  of  thofe  who  have  molt  at  (take, 
either  in  a£tual  polTcffion,  or  in  probable  profpedt,  is,  that  the 
far  Ihould  be  perfevered  in,  and  carried  on  under  all  difficultieSf 
to  an  honourable  concluiion.  To  this  opinion  we  readily  fub- 
fcribe.  With  regard  to  the  third  queftion,  the  following  ire 
among  the  principal  arguments  on  the  different  Tides. 

‘  A  good  citizen,  whatever  were  his  fentiments  of  the  war^ 
would,  at  the  prefent  moment,  tremble  to  fay  a  word  difap- 
proving  of  it,  when  we  are  in  fo  critical  a  lituation  that,  whe¬ 
ther  we  are  to  exift  as  an  independent  nation,  is  the  point  at 
i^ue•  It  is  not  now  time  to  deliberate  how  the  evil  has  been 
done,  but  to  fet  vigoroufly  about  corredling  it,  which  is  only 
to  be  done  by  joining  as  one  man  for  defending  ourfclves  and 
repelling  our  enemies^.  ,  Whatever  we  do,  let  us  do  it  una- 
nlmoufly.  Unanimity  and  conftancy  in  weak,  and  even 


wrong 


•  Thus  far  we  have  copied  part  of  a  letter  from  a  correfpondent, 
thofe  chara£ler  would  do  great  credit  to  our  publication,  were 
•e  tt  liberty  to  mention  his  name.  Other  rcfpcftable  correfpon- 
dents  have  both  fpoken  and  written  to  the  editor  in  the  fame 
train,  charging  him  with  taking  a  fide  in  politics,  and  that'  vio- 
lentljr.  The  editor,  therefore,  takes  the  prefent  occaiion  of  de- 
ning  for  himfelf  and  coadjutors,  that  it  is  their  fincere  and  firm 
iih  and  intention,  fairly  to  Hate  the  principal  arguments  on  the  op- 
file  fides  of  political  queftions,— If  they  are  at  any  time  inad- 
rtently  led  to  exprefs  their  own  opinions  in  a  tone  of  warmth,  or 
en  dogmatical  deciflon,  they  are  open  to,  and  even  defirous  of 
ndid  admonition.  The  correfpondent  from  whofe  letter  we  have 
e  the  above  extrad,  refers  to  what  we  have  faid  of  the  happy 
dency  of  the .  Duke  of  Bedford’s  motion  in  the  laft  page  of  oar 
ideal  Appendix  for  February.  It  is  to  be  recollected  by  our  ex* 
ent  correfpondent,  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford  did  not  deny  the 
ffity  of  the  molt  vigorous  military  operations  and  warlike  pre* 
dons ;  it  was  the  objeCt  of  his  motion  only  to  remove  what  he 
drived  to  be  an  obltacle  to  the  defire  and  hope  of  peace 'with 
glaod,  on  the  part  of  the  French. 

^r  correfpondent  mentions,  as  another  fubjeCt  of  animadverfion, 
W  we  remarked  in  the  fame  Political  Appendix,  and  the  fame 
c,  on  the  tax  on  hair  powder.  We  mult  confefs,  on  reflection, 
our  remarks  on  that  uibjeCt,  though  not  intended,  might  in  faCl 
d  to  excite  ideas  of  difunion. '  But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the 
was  not  then  actually  impofed.  It  was  only  propofed  and  under 
^OQ  in  parliament.  And,  as  even  members  of  parliament  are 
reftrainea  from  the  prediction  and  anticipation  of  evils  likely  to 
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wrong  mtafures,  according  to  the  obfervation  of  Lord  Bel. 
haven,  in  the  Union  Parliament,  is  better  than  the  pro. 
foundeft  plans,  now  purfued,  and  now  abandoned.  .  The 
union  of  difeordant  parties  is  the  laft  effort  of  human  wif. 
dom.  True,  the  war  has  not,  on  the  whole,  been  fuccefsfuL 
though,  on  the  .  part  of  Britain,  more  fuccefsful,  as  well 
lefs  difaftrous,  than  on  that  of  any  of  the  allies.  But  let 
judge  of  the  minifter  by  the  circumftances  in  which  he  un 
dertook  the  war.  Who  could  then  forefee  that  a  Robefpierre 
would  arife  to  rouze  the  mafs  of  the  F rench  nation  to  arms 
by  a  fyllem  of  terror  ?  Who  could  forefee  the  tergiverfation 
of  the  allies  ?  When  the  fubjed  of  difpute  is,  the  confe- 
quences  to  be  expeded  from  plans  of  operation  to  be  exe. 
cuted  by  fuch  veilatile  beings  as  men,  and  efpecially  by  fuch 
volatile  beings  as  Frenchmen,  there  is  great  room  for  mo 
deration  and  indulgence  on  both  fides.  In  mod  affairs  for 
tune  reigns.  Wifdom  is  not  al^ys  fuccefsful,  nor  folly  al 
ways  followed  by  difappointment.’ 

On  the  other  fide  it  is  contended,  *  that  in  no  cafe,  how¬ 
ever  defperate,  (hould  the  force  of  number  be  made  to  pre 
vail  over  that  of  reafon.— No  fyftem  can  prevail  that  is  no 
founded  in  the  order  of  nature,  by  reafon  only  difeovered.- 
Reverfe'  the  order  of  nature,-  and  the  more  you  kick  againfi 
the  pricks,  the  more  you  exhauft  your  ftrength,  and  precipi 
tate  your  fall;  as  mortification  is  induced'  in  animal  bodie 
when  the  degree  of  excitability  or  power  is  exceeded  by  tb 
of  a^on.-— ' 


<  Vii  ConJUii  ixpersj  mole  ruif fua 
^  Vim  temperatam  dii  quoque  provehunt 
*  In  majus :  iidem  odere  vires 
‘  Omne  nefas  dnimo  moventes,^r''^^l{QVifi^T. 


flow  from  the  meafures  of  government*  before  they  are  ratified; 
political  journalifts*  who  confider  themfelves  as  members  of  a  kindc 
oot-ofrdoors*  or  plebeian  parliament*  ufe  the  fame  freedom,  wi> 

Sually  good  intentions.— We  have  farther  to  add,  that  a  mcnibt 
parliament  of  great  charafler*  in  the  confidence  of  Mr.  Pitt,  an 
who  holds  an  office  under  government*  (hewed  thofe  remarks  c 
the  jbropo/ed  tax  on  hair-powder  to  the  minifter*  as  worthy  of  ferici 
coniideration.  Mr.  Pitt  perfevered  in  his  opinion*  that  the  tax  woul 
be  popular  as  well  as  pi^u£Uve ;  and  we  wi(h  that  it  may  be  i( 
A  mraificarion  of  the  .  tax  in  frvour  of  young  gentlewomen  u 
parents  of  families*  propofed  by  General  Macleod*  who  on  ^ 
occafioni  confults  the  relief  of  the  people  as  well  as  the  interefls  ( 
the  public*  was  very  properly  adopted*  with  the  ready  confent  of  ^ 
mimftcru  in  the  commiuee. 
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<  Mr.  Pitt  has  not  been  direSed  in  his  meafurcs  by  general 

<  principles,  but  by  temporary  and  varying  expedients;  nof 
*bave  thefe  been  fortunate.  — If  we  look  forward  to  the 

*  fchemcs  he  feems  determined  to  purfue,  we  (hall  fee  reafon 
^  for  apprehenfion  and  alarm*  With  multiplied  examples  be* 

‘  fore  his  eyes,  that  the  aggreffion  of  feeble'  force  only  irritates 

<  difcontent,  and  that  the  fpirit  of  liberty  is  invincible, 

<  be  meditates  fchemes  of  coercion  in  all  the  extremities  of 
‘  the  empire.  A  number  of  Englilh  regiments,  it  is  believed, 

<  are  to  be  fent,  at  this  crilis,  into  Ireland ;  Irilh  regiments  into 

*  Scotland ;  and  Scotch  and  others  into  India  Perhaps  thefe 
^  are  falfe  reports.  But  has  the  conduiS  of  adminiftration  been  fo 
^  wife,  provident,  and  magnanimous,  as  to  preclude  all  fufpicion 

*  and  inquiry  ?  Shall  we  wait  till  the  ftorm  fall,  and  rather  endea* 

‘  rour,  by  propitious  gales,  to  difpel  the  clouds  that  threaten  it  ? 

*  Is  not  this,  then,  a  very  fit  time  to  inquire  into  the  caufc  of  the 
‘evil? — to  inquire  into  whatever  ftubborn  prejudice,  indomiu 

‘  able  paflion,  or  untowardly  conjunfture  of  circumftances,\ 

‘  may  be  at  the  bottom  of  our  continued  and  accumulated  mis- 
‘ fortunes?  If  Mr*  Pitt  is  to  .be  furrounded,  guarded,  and 
‘  fupported  in  his  power,  merely  becaufe  his  adminiftration  is 
‘  unfortunate  and  calamitous,  it  may  become  the  intereft 
‘  of  a  minifter  to  eftablifh  his  power  in  the  miferies  of  his 
‘  country - 

^  The  very  hejl  that  1  can  thee  advije 

*  Is  to  remove  th*  occajion  of  the  ill ; 

*  For  when  the  caufcy  whence  evil  doth  arife^ 

♦  Removed  isy  ia  effect  furceafeth  Jiill' 

. .  .  SpENSER^r  ifJj/ry  ' 

We  have  had,  in  the  courfe  of  this  month,  not  a  few  riots,  in 
Aferent  places,  occafioned  by  a  . dearth  of  provifions.— Johh 
Bull  has  a  great  deal  of  patience  and  forbearance  in  his  na¬ 
ture;  and  can  look  on  many  blunders  of  government,  and, 
iiangers,  without  much  emotion.  •  But  he  begins  to  be  ferioufly 
provoked  to  rage,  when  he  feels  his  belly  pinched.  As  the  devil 
hid  to  God  concerning  the  patient  Job,  ‘  But  touch  now  bis 
‘  flefh,  and  he  will  curfe  thee  to  thy  face.* 

•  By  way  of  a  check,  perhaps,  to  the  Company’s  army,  whom 
it  would  be  better  policy  to  transfer  and  incorporate  in  his  majefty’s 
and  thus  (Aviate  all  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from 
^ious  diftinftions.  This  plan  is  recommended  by  its  fimpHcity, 
^d  demanded  by  the  exigency  of  the  times,  which  demands  the 
^oft  harmony  of  councils,  unity  of  delign,  and  promptitude  of 
^ion. 
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Wc  heartily  congratulate  our  countrymen  in  every  part  of 
the  world,  and  indeed  all  good  men^  on  the  honourable  ac¬ 
quittal  of  ^ 

MR.  HASTINGS; 

t  man  whofc  whole  life,  as  we  have  had  formerly  occafion  to 
obferve,  has  been  one  continued  feene  of  public  fcrvicc,  public 
honour,  and  public  profccution.— When  Socrates,  being  ac- 
cufed  of  crimes  and  mifdemeanors  againft  the  ftate,  was  afleed 
if  be  did  not  intend  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  pleadings  of  orators 
in  his  behalf,  which  were  freely  offered,  he  faid,  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  offer  any  other  defence  than  that  which  the  whole 
tenour  and'eourfe  of  his  life  afforded;  and  on  this  ground  he 
was  contented  to  plead  his  own  caufe. — On  this  ground,  too, 
Mr.  Hafiings  might  have  defended  himfelf;  for,  although  he 
might  have  failed  to  unravel  the  nets  woven  for  catching  him, 
by  the  combined  talents  of  oppofite  parties  ♦,  he  would  have  fa- 
tished.the  world,  and  all  pofterity,  of  his  innocence  and  egre¬ 
gious  merit:  and  although  he  might,  for  want  of  fuch  aid  for 
extrication,  been  found  guilty  in  Weftminfter  Hall,  the  fine  in 
which  he  would  have  been  amerced,  would  not  have  amounted 
to  the  third  part  of  what  his  legal  defence  coft  him.  Juftice  is 
not  yet  Completed  to  Mr.  Haftings  by  his  country.  The  glory 
of  invincible  fortitude  and  patience  may  perhaps  compenfate  for 
ten  years  trouble  and  fufpenfe;  but  cannot  make  up  for  an  im« 
paired  fortune,  never  more  than  moderate. 


*  And  oh  that  day  Herod  and  Pilate  became  friends.  Mat.  xxvii. 
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